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COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM THE 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


New NATIONAL Era doors not hold itself responsible 
for view Well written and 


teresting communications will becladly received, } 
pute ” ° 


Tue 
“ expressed by correspondents, 


From Michigan. 

DETROIT, May 28, 1874 

Editor of the New National Era 
sin: “*A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
This old adage was never so suddenly 
remembered as yesterday, and it atfords me 
much pleasure to submit to your graceful 
columns a brief synopsis of one of the most 
pleasing and brilliant events that it has been 
my let to record. I know your fair lady 
readers will find herein that which will en- 
eave their attention; and (L hope satisfy it) 
while your “lords of creation’? will grant us, 
no doubt, an approving nod if no other rea- 
son than that such an event must implicate 
the nobler ones in its participation. Tt had 
only been whispered about that a wedding 
would soon terminate the preliminaries of 
an enuagement between Mr. George Barrier, 
of Brockport, New York, and Miss Delia 
Pelham, one of the most amiable and lovea- 


ble young girls of our city. These whis- 


perings were finally confirmed on Tuesday 
last by the appearance of a stylish barouche 
before our doors with no less lovely occu- 
pants than our bride elect, and her brides- 
maids “‘paying her calls,’* of course we all 


huew what ‘‘paying those calls’? meant, for 
no sooner had the doors closed upon them 
than the question arose, What shall my pres- 
ent be? On the following day we were 
handed a beautiful wedding card, and all 
immediately removed. One 
week from that day, (the 27th instant,) at 
an carly twilight hour—ah, that was ahapyy 
the moonbeams had flashed elori- 
ously by a farewell to the retiring god. No 
waslichts with their flooded 
lights; Dut earth seemed kneeling 
at Heaven’s portals with ils incense of praise 


doubts were 


selection 
were needed 
when 


our Delia was led in all her quiet grace and 
elegance to the hymemal altar, and there 
beneath the silvery rays of twilight queen, 
and, peeping in the opened windows, a twink- 
line star, here and there, seeming silent wit- 
nesses of the scene, she plighted her troth. 
The A. M. EF. Church was filled on the 
occasion, the immense crowd being quietly 
seatéd, and all confusion and disorder being 
totally dispelled by the eflicient management 
of Messrs. J. Reed, I. Parker, D. Cole, G. 
Johnson, and J. Armes, who acted as ush- 
These gentlemen were attired in full 
evening dress, with floral favors, delicately 
colored kids, &c.; their reins of government 
were extended along the aisles of the church 
in delieate bands of while satin, but in such 


ers, 


modest sway that the most enthusiastic were 
The altar was 
filled with ¢entlemen, among whom we no- 
ticed the Rey. G. W. Williams, of 
Massachusetts; Rey. Dolivar Needham ; 
Rey. Mr. Treyan, the present elder in charge, 
and the Rey. Mr. Booth, of Springfield, Mli- 
hois, Who was present especially to ofliciate. 
Mr. T. I... O. Lambert presided at the organ. 
Ata few moments before seven o’clock the 
bridal party arrived. Nota sound broke the 
which pervaded the apartment 
naucht but the quiet rustle of the clegant 


held in complete subjection. 


soston, 


stillness 


party, as they came slowly up the aisle, ming- 
line softly with the mnsie stealing around 
them. First came the younger members of 
the family, next Mr. John C. Ferguson, first 
sroomsman, and Miss Meta Delham, sister 
of the bride; next Mr. Joseph Pelham, with 
Miss Fannie 
and first bridesmaid ; then followed Mr. Geo. 
Barrier and Mrs. Robert Pelham, mother of 
the bride; and last, but not least, came the 
bride leaning on the arm of her father. 
llow lovely she looked in her rich dress of 
pure white silk. Its heavy folds and long 
flowing train, together. with her veil and or- 


arrier, sister of the groom, 


anve blossoms made as elegant a bridal attire 
as one could wish. No ornaments, save the 
volden bracelet presented by ber brother, 
were needed to complete her beautiful toilet. 
The bridesmaids wore white silk barege elab- 
orately trimmed with puils and bands of 
satin, he pearly white of Miss Fannie’s 
toilet accorded beautifully with her full rich 
complexion, while the rosy-tints of Miss 
Meta’s 
credit. 

The gentlemen wore the inevitable black 
suits, but the ministerial-looking ties were 
a delicately-tinted 


trimmines retleeted greatly to her 


abandoned for those of 
lavender. 

Arrived at the altar, the music ceased, the 
clergy arose, and Rey. G. C. Booth began 
the beautiful ceremony. The “Wilt thou” 
was asked, and responded Lo, the little golden 
link that binds these two young lives as one 
Was committed to its trust, and, amid the 
quiet that reigned throughout the edifice, 
rang out the solemn injunction, ‘What God 
has joined together let no man put asunder.”’ 
A yause, then a gush of music from the 
organ pealed forth, and, gradually dying 
away, the ceremony was concluded, the short 
prayer committing the young couple to a 
Saviour’s care was ended, and man and wile, 
followed by their party, entered their car- 
riages, and were whirled rapidly home. 

Then began the reception’ which lasted 
two hours, from cizht to ten. The bride 
received her guests gracefully and smilingly, 
and her ladies and gentlemen in waiting 
shared charmingly her honors. In and out, 
without intermission, glided the host of 
, wilh the 
exception of a few whom we noticed in full 
Vvening dress. 


Callers, all in fall visiting costumes 


There were a number of cle- 
gant toilets in both, however, and the entire 
scene was one of beauty. A handsome sup- 
per, with every luxury, was served abund- 
any, and the number and variety of presents 
testitied how sincerely our bride was loved 
und respected, I should like to give a de- 
scription of those beautiful presents, but time 
and space will not permit, and, too, it would 
be bard to individualize, for a more handsome 
set of presents I have never before witnessed, 
*0 1 shall simply compliment the happy 
groom. His present was a watch and chain 
of exquisite workmahship, beautiful in de- 
sign, the back being enameled, and from 
amid its beauties flashed two or three spark- 
ling diamonds, Of eourse this beautiful favor 





was the present of the set, and all were} 
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willing to accord to it the first place on the 
list. 

The hour specified to close the reception 
arrived at last, and all reluctantly withdrew 
after bidding the good bye, for on the fol- 
lowing morning Mr. and Mrs. Barrier and 
sister left for their home in Brockport. 

May true love be their guiding star. May 
Heaven’s choicest blessings follow them, 
and bless them all through life. 

Mrs. M. E. LAMBERT. 


TT 


From West Virginia. 


WHEELING, W. VA., June 2, 1874. 
Tv the Editor of the New National Era: 

I have not much of interest to communi- 
cate. What I hoped to write about I cannot 
how comment upon in any spirit or feeling 
of pleasure, since I learned the prospective 
fate of the Civil-Rights Bill. I hope that 
the indications I have seen will not be the 
ultimate result, 1 hope that the action of 
the House, in its refusal to suspend the rules, 
is not an index of the feelings and opinions 
of its members in respect to the bill. For 
the sake of Republican principles; for the 
sake of common decency and common justice, 
I pray that the present Congress will not dis- 
appoint our hopes, and that the President 
will have the manliness and independence to 
give it his official sanction. 

Oh, what a shame ; what a reflection upon 
a Republican government (so called) that it 
should rest the rights of over four millions of 
human beings—American citizens—upon so 
frivolous a tenure! That one portion of its 
citizens should withhold the rights of another 
class. Where does the moral right exist in 
any government to do this? Where does the 
right exist, constitutionally or legally in a 
Republican form of government, to invest 
one class of citizens with rights, which 
another class do not enjoy? Upon what hy- 
pothesis does one class get the right to ostra- 
cise the other, in any right immunity or privi- 
lege which they themselves enjoy? It can’t 
be sustained on any principle except that of 
brute force. 

There is a power, however, that is strong- 
er than that of brute force, which these os- 
tracised and proscribed citizens possess. It 
is, too, a power that will more quickly than 
any other bring political parties to their 
right senses. It is the power of the ballot. 
The man or party that ignores or opposes in 
any way the rights of any class of citizens of 
this Republic, is doomed by that power. Tis 
political damnation is sealed. 

After all, perhaps a half loaf is better than 
none at all. True, practical philosophy 
teaches that when we can’t get what we want 
we should take what we can get, and never 
cease our efforts until we have secured 
all our riehts, 

Yours for the right, 

We. E. WALKER. 

I preached in the white Baptist 
church in Mortonyille, Ohio, last Sabbath. 
But few whites come out. I judged that 
those who remained at home did so on ac- 
count of their opposition to the Civil-Rights 
Dill. The pastor gave notice at a previous 
meeting that a colored brother would preach 
from his pulpit, so he told me. I told him, 
for God’s sake, not to give out such a notice 
as that again. Say ‘a brother minister.”’ 
He has no right to say white or colored. To 
say the least, it isa misnomer. In Christiani- 
ty no discriminating terms should be used. 
Colored people—if I may use the term— 
turned out strong. 

I preached in the white Baptist church in 
Wheeling, Wednesday evening, for the first 
time in the State of West Virginia. 

I addressed a white Sabbath-school on 
Sunday last. I received good attention 
from the scholars, though their behavior was 
no better than the Sabbath-school children 
of our race. 

I find that white and colored people are 
alike—close-fisted and parsimonious. The 
people here, as elsewhere, are sensitively 
alive to their Civil Rights. These Senators 
and Representatives know it, and it is all a 
fudge for Washingtonians to suppose 
that by their influence cfYorts and ability 
alone, they can further the interests of the 
bill, If Congress can spare the time to pass 
measures of frivolous importance, why can’t 
they see their way clear to pass this bill, 
which is of the greatest importance, giving 
the colored people the right to public schools 
the same as others ? 

There are some folks in this world who 
naturally think themselves the embodiment 
of wisdom and respectability. They presume 
to prescribe and dictate how every other per- 
son must speak and act. Some there are in 
Washington who think from their long resi- 
dence there that they have absolute control 
over everything that pertains to church or 
State, in the City of Washington, while 
there are thousands of men all over the 
country who are their equals in every manly 
and estimable quality, and frequently their 
superiors in education and talent. 

Your paper and the colored members of 
Congress—the paper especially—is a mighty 
power. The citizens of our race have no 
more power than citizens of any other class 
of the same number; but united and properly 
cuided and directed (as seems to be the effort 
and dispositéon of the Era), they become a 
great and important element in our govern- 
ment. 

According to my observation, there are 
some men who think themselves the centre 
of attraction, around whom the whole race 
of colored people must reyolye —all others 
simply reflecting the light that is thrown up- 
on them. ‘They arrogate to themselves the 
daring assumption of advising, dictating and 
prescribing in regard to everything and every- 
body. I have only to say that such men are 
clogs on the wheels of progress ; they do 
more harm than good by their unwarrantable 
effrontery. If this cap fits anybody, they 
will wear it, if not, they need not. When 
men attempt to make themselves great and 
popular on the capital of others, look out, it 
is abad sign. If aman or class of men, or 
community have not intrinsic, merit enough 
of their own, sufficient to obtain popularity, 
without using the capital of others, it is a 
poor foundation upon which they stand. 

These reflections are caused by the con- 
tinual feud in Washington between partics, 
one claiming this and the other that. The 
colored people in Washington must learn 
this fact: that they represent themselves 


Ps. 


only — they are not Congress. It is an as- 
sumption of power unauthorized and unwar- 
ranted to set up any other claim. They 
should, as individuals and as a community 
work for the common cause, and not assume 
to represent the whole people, and some of 
these distinguished (?) gentlemen must re- 
member that when they are dictating to 
others what to do and how to do, they are in 
want of some wholesome counsel them- 
selves. 

Your paper is doing a noble work and is a 
power for good, so are our Representatives 
conducting themselves creditably, and their 
influence and ability is doing our cause much 
good, 

Now, let each one put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and lose sight of his own personal 
aggrandizement in Washington and every- 
where else, and we shall much sooner realize 
what we want. W.E. W. 

icisaiaianieie 
From Virginia. 


MEIHERRIN Station, R. & D. KR. R., 
VIRGINIA, May 5, 1874. 
Tu the E.litor of the New National Era: 

Allow me a brief space in your worthy 
journal to state a few facts concerning our 
District. Ina few months the people of our 
District will be called upon to select, by their 
votes, a Congressman for the 4th District. 
There are about six aspirants before the 
Nominating Convention of our District for 
the Congressional honors. I believe the 
majority of the Republicans of the District 
have already had their choice in selecting 
IIon. W. I. II. Stowell, who is now our 
present Congressman. Mr. Stowell being in 
Congress this last term, and having proyed 
atall times and under all circumstances a 
devoted friend to the best interest of his 
State, and an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Civil-Rights Bill, and a consistent party 
man. Ifis social position and intimacy with 
heads of the nation and the Executive power 
have given him a decided influence which he 
has made apparent to the people of his 
State, and especially in his immediate Dis- 
trict. Ile is a very popular man with his peo- 
ple, and we have found him true to his trust. 
The people of the 4th District realize the 
fact that they gain nothing by changing their 


‘members of Congress so often; they~find 


that so long as a man is a faithful represen- 
tative we should hold to him, and we find 
that Mr. Stowell is the rery man.” We has 
advocated strongly for the Civil-Rights Bill 
in allitsrespects. Would we wish to change 
without a cause? No, I dare say there is 
not one in the District would oppose his re- 
nomination, 
Respectfully yours, 
N. N. BAKER. 





From Alabama. 


ITUNTSVILLE, ALA., May 19, 1874. 
T. the Editor*of the New Nalional Fra: 

The long rainy spell of which I wrote you 
in my last letter, and which has proved so 
serious an inconvenience to our farmers, 
threatening at one time to cause a total 
abandonment of the crops for this year, and 
therefore assuming the startling proportions 
of a question of starvation to thousands, has, 
at last, happily come to an end. ‘The plan- 
ters are working energetically to repair as 
much as possible the loss of time. When 
the sun rises it finds them busily engaged in 
their fields, and leaves them there when it 
sets. And I’ve heard of an over-industrious 
farmer in the neighborhood who has even 
worked far into the night by the moon light. 
This modern Cresar deserves censure for such 
an audacious plunge into the lovers Rubicon, 
instead of the commendation which may be 
given him by the unreflective. He seeks to 
conyert the sacred sanctum of love (‘‘the 
moonlit light,’’) into a workshop, in flagrant 
disrespect of a custom reverenced by all 
ages since the creation; and, in utter dis- 
regard of the lover’s rights, would mingle 
his coarse ‘‘ gees’? and ‘‘haws’’ with the 
latter’s eloquent, refined and impassioned 
wooings. For these misdemeanors I indict 
him before the dar of the public. 

In case ofan acquittal on the above charges, 
I will enter suit for personal damages sus- 
tained, as follows : 

“I, Timid Alvin, being just ready to enjoy 
the pleasures of the sacred sanctum handed 
down to us by our fathers was entering 
therein with a beautiful young lady, whose 
consent to become the future Mrs. Timid 
Alvin I was desirous of obtaining, when one 
I.—,a farmer of Madison county, rudely 
entered with a mule and plow, and com- 
menced plowing—greatly to the surprise, 
injury, and mortification of all lovers present. 
Whereupon I, with my idol, wandered far 
off, not wishing to be disturbed. We seated 
ourselves in a flowery bower where the rays 
of the moon streamed around us, and it was 
not long before we were in a delightful con- 
versation. None were happier than we. I 
had pressed my suit, had overcome objection 
after objection until I was victorious, and 
my idol, reclining on my breast, was about 
to consent to forsake mother and father to 
cleave unto me. Just at this moment—the 
proudest and happiest of my life—we heard 
some one say, ‘Giec, come up, here, sir.’ 
Looking around, we beheld the aforesaid 
I.—, a farmer, of Madison county, plowing 
towards us. It was a most brutal interrup- 
tion; but when he got right before us his 
stubborn mule stopped and began to bray. 
A score of other plowers followerd him. 
The blood rushed to my temples, and, throw- 
ing from my mouth my lover’s delicate hand, 
which had been placed over it to keep the 
peace, I jumped up and poured forth a volley 
of horrid oaths upon the farmer and his tribe. 
Fatal moment! Wretched me! I had cursed 
my lover’s father. She rose indignantly, 
passed majestically to her insulted sire, and, 
embracing him, turned to me with a fiery, 
scornful look, and commanded with terrible 
emphasis and withering rebuke: ‘CursE 
ME.’ I was then ordered from her presence— 
forbidden ever again true happiness. Now, 
therefore, I, Timid Alvin, do bring these 
complaints against the aforesaid L—, a 
farmer of &c., and ask for damages—his 
scalp.”’ , 

With the exception of this rash advyen- 
turer, the farmers are acting nobly, and 
promise to save the country from bankruptcy, 
as they have done since the beginning. 
Doctors and teachers, lawyers and preachers, 





merchants and mechanics, all subsist on the 


farmiug business after the manner of the 
African tampan. Wonder not, then, that 
complaints of hard times are frequent here. 

I had thought of writing something of our 

politics in this letter, but consider it anwisc, 
as the explosion of the brilliant Arkansas 
comit is of too recent date to allow anything 
which could be said of our dufl affairs a mo- 
ment’s attention. Veople have treated the 
Arkansas affair rather lightlye “Tow is Ar- 
kansas ?”’ has long been a fashionable street 
question, asked as blandly as if the State 
only suffered from a slight attack of one of 
her native dumb chills. They didn’t seem 
to dream that the commonwealth lay writh- 
ing under the agonics of a tw@fold disease— 
native fever and imported @pizootic. But 
the ghost is gone, and although we can’t say 
“joy go with it,’’ we all exclaim ‘peace be- 
hind it.” 1 
Passing by the court-house festerday eve- 
ning, I noticed acrowd lounging on the steps. 
going over, I learned that thee was to be a 
case tried by his honor, the Erobate Judge. 
The crowd consisted, with eae or two excep- 
lions, of white country gentlemen, who came 
very near staring me out of comntenance. -I 
bore up bravely, -however, about au hour, 
when the solicitor appeared on the scene. 
Ife went in, and came out of, the court-house. 
Then, quoth he to the sherif€: ‘Call the 
judge.” “You went in, why didn’t you tell 
him?” responded the sheritl. ‘The solicitor 
smiled and went up to the court-room. The 
sherif! disappeared, reappeared with the 
judge, and both went up to the court-room. 
We—the crowd—followed. The witnesses | 
were got together after much calling, and, 
numbering about a dozen, they drew up be- 
fore his honor to be sworn. Our race was 
represented by a tall, untidy looking fellow, 
who held up his hand and giggled the whole 
time the oath was being administered. I was 
not at all aflronted when the case was over 
and he had not been called to the stand. 
The case was a suit by a Mr. Huitt, to re- 
cover damages to the amount of six dollars 
from Capt, Gurley, alleged receiver of stolen 
property, The cross-questionng began. 
The judge leaned back in his chair with an 
assumed air of ease. But his discomfiture 
was plainly discernable in the changing color 
of his face. He had before paid no atten- 
tion to what was being done, but scemed 
deeply absorbed in something behind his 
stand, which, for,want of a reasonable doubt, 
we concluded must have been a book; 
whether Blackstone, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Miss Braddon, or a dime dialogue, we did 
not know; but, in all probability, it was the 
latter. 

IIuitt was a simple, inexperienced man. 
Capt. Gurley, of guerilla fame, who has no 
doubt made many a blue coat ‘bite the 
dust,’* is a man of the world. During the 
trial a witness testified that tie judge told 
Huitt to push his case, because the Gurleys 
had injured him, and he (the judge) ‘‘just 
wanted to get a pull at them in his court.” 
The lawyers at last wearied #& their sport, 
and leaning back in their chairs, a significant 
smile playing about their mouths, said that 
they would ‘‘ submit the case without, argu- 
ment.’’ The judge’s face redened and he 
began to talk confusedly, The smile about 
the lawyers’ mouths grew over their faces 
and spread to the spectators, many of whom 
showed a broad grin. 

I was straining both ears to get into the 
sense of the judge’s remarks, when suddenly 
he ceased to talk and the lawyers rose to go, 
so abruptly that I was dumbfounded. Iwas 
ignorant whether the judge’s ‘pull’? had 
sent poor guerilla Gurley to the gallows or to 
the poor-house. I would have inquired of 
his honor, but my natural timidity overcame 
me, when, on going out with the crowd, I 
heard many illiterate fellows modestly claim 
that they would make better judges them- 
selves, | concluded that ‘‘if the child is father 
of the man,” then his honor’s father was 
certainly net one of those children whom the 
good old mothers, with an owonous shake of 
the head, declare ‘too smart to live.’’ 

The judge is a carpenter, and his time be- 
ing nearly out and not standing the slightest 
chance of reélection, it is to be hoped that 
he will return to his former bench, for which 
he is better fitted than the one he now occu- 
pies. TIMID ALVIN, 

————— 


From Mississippi. 


OxrorD, Miss., June 5, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Kia: 

Sir: True to the instincts of the wonder- 
inspiring story, ‘‘ Jack, the Giant Killer’’ 
draws largely on the imagination in a let- 
ter in your issue of May 28th, wherein this 
astonishing ‘* Jack’ jerks out is jack-pen 
with wonderful agility and giant-assaulting 
flourish, tries mightily with a little splutter 
of printers’ ink to make himself a hero. But 
is it heroic to misrepresent a man, ‘‘ Jack,’’ 
masked like a veritable Kuklux and making 
afeint to stab in the back sucha man as 
Col. G. W. Wells?) Why not face him man- 
fully? We who know him and the work he 
has accomplished in North Mississippi are 
inclined to believe that with your K. K. Kk. 
proclivities, you‘are ambrshing yourself un- 
der a mask, in the hope of an opportunity 
for retaliation for the unearthing of some 
scheme dearly cherished by yourself, but 
dangerous to the body politic. . 

Now, “‘ Jack,’’ read and note well. You 
are wrong in saying that the editor of the 
Era is imposed upon! You are very wrong 
in stating that he gives more credit than is 
due to Col. Wells. You are very wrong in 
denying the editor’s statement that he is one 
of the leading Republicans of our State. 
You are wrong in declaring that Col. Well’s 
influence in this State is very limited. You 
are wrong in saying that he desires that 
leading colored men should take back seats, 
when white men such as he desires a posi- 
tion. You are wrong in stating that he 
might support some colored men that would 
reflect badly on the colored race. 


As his 


Mississippi Legislature was opposed to Col. 
Wells’ election to the Senate. You are 
wrong in stating that he was a candidate for 
the short term, after being defeated by the 
Hon. Mr. Bruce. 
If “ Jack, the Giant Killer,” is “riled” 
because a certain carter was stopped from 
dumping his rubbish under Col. Wells’ nose, 
in an oflice where it was sadly out of place, 
he should magnanimously take a lesson in 
self-abnegation aud give Col, Wells the credit 
for the far-seeing acumen in matters of State 
which he undoubtedly possesses, : 
Being a teacher in the colored schools of 
North Mississippi for a number of years, ne- 
cessity compelled me to observe the firm de- 
termination, tact, and undismayed prompti- 
tude with which the web of legal evidence 
was marshaled up and woven around those 
who were masked actors in burning colored 
school houses, and torturing teachers ‘of the 
colored youth. 
The thanks of the entire progressive ele- 
ment in this State is due to Col. Wells for the 
rapid growth and undismayed extension of 
the public school system, which is the true 
lover of progress to ‘tring out the old, ring 
in the new,’’ so that the worth and sense of 
the race to be will ever rise uppermost to 
lead—irrespective of race--and preduce gi- 
ants in mind, without a single pigmy like 
“Tack, the Giant Killer.”’ 

Fraternally yours, ete. 

RNosertr C. McGREGOR, 

= Teacher of colored youth. 





Tv the Editor of the New National Era, 
Sir: I am particularly desirous that the 
foregoing letter, in answer to ‘ Jack, the 
Giant Killer,” for I am personally aware of 
mistakes made by ‘‘Jack.”’ 
I was at Jackson, too, at the time Col. 
Wells was a candidate, and know the real 
facts of the case, and fully endorse the fore- 
going statements made by”McGregor. 
Yours truly, 

Tone Humpmrey. 





District of Columbia. 

To the Editor of the New Nitional Fra: 

Your Richmond (Va.) correspondent, 
“Equa! Rights,” in your last issue, sounded 
the right note in saying that the security of 
civil rights depends mainly on the action of 
the colored voters of the South in the next 
campaign. It requires but the stightest ob- 
servation to discern that if the bill is defeated 
in the House this session, it will be by an 
aliiance of certain Southern Republican Rep- 
resentatives with the Democrats. In the 
late vote to take the Civil Rights Bill from 
the Speaker’s table, this is partly evidenced 
by the votes of Sener, Smith, and Thomas 
against taking up this bill, all these gentle- 
men being from large colored constitu- 
encies. 

They are all candidates for renomination 
and reélection, and the colored people of 
their respective districts would prove false if 
these gentlemen receive indorsement by 
renomination and re¢lection. All resolutions, 
speeches, or petitions for civil rights go for 
naught if they support such men or take up 
others who do not see the imperative neces. 
sity for doing away with all discrimination 
based on color. in common carriers, inns, 
public places of amusement, entertainment, 
and instruction, in schools and coileges. 
There are doubts, however, whether the 
proper rebuke will be administered to these 
men so long as their colored emissaries, in 
the person of special agents of the Post 
Otlice Department, custom-house, and inter- 
nal revenue cmployés, are more willing to 
serve their masters as pot-house politicians 
than inclined to perform the manlier service 
of arousing their fellow-citizens to demand 
that the institutions of our country shall be 
in keeping with that idea of political and 
civil equality which is at once the theory as 
well as the basis of our Government. 

One significant fact connected with the 
progress of the great political struggle end- 
ing in citizenship, is that no right, no privi- 
lege, no immunity has come before the people 
demanded and were ready for it. This is 
equally true as regards civil rights ; the prin- 
ciple involved will nof triumph until people 
are in carnest, and show themselves above 
mere personal aggrandizement. 

The scathing criticism by Mr. W. C. Roane, 
of the position of Rey. W. B. Derrick on the 
school question, should be a warning to other 
Judases in our midst. In this connection, I 
would ask, Is Mr. Derrick, an unnaturalized 
British subject, as he boasts of himself, quali- 
fled by sympathy or identity of interests, to 
instruct, or to advise the colored people of 
Virginia.as to the privileges and immunities 
of American citizenship ? 

Your correspondent, ‘Equal Rights,’’ puts 
a great many colored men of that State in a 
false light with regard to the appointment of 
R. W. Hughes as Judge of the U.S. District 
Court. 

R. W. Ilughes was nol the choice of all the 
delegation that waited on the President dur- 
ing the sessions of the Civil Rights Conven- 
tion held here last winter. A large number 
was opposed to him on account of his bitter 
and unqualified opposition to a Civil Rights 
Bill. The spokesman of the delegation re- 
fused to advocate his claims for this position, 
and it was a Mr. W. II. Lester, of Richmond, 
who assumed to tell the President that Mr. 


Virginia, and nothing would please them 


more than his appointment. That afternoon 
Mr. II. was appointed. 


from the hands of Mr. Sumner. 


If. was the choice of all the colored people of 


On the return of the delegation to the con- 
vention, one of these men, J. A. T., who 
clamored so strongly for Judge Hughes, at 
the same time knowing his uncompromising 
opposition to civil rights, availed himself of 
the first opportunity to deliver a strong speech 
in favor of the Civil Rights Bill as it came 


It is this inconsistency, this treachery to 
principle, this subserviency to ring-masters, 
dwarfing manly independence, stifling and 


foresight for their true interests has been 
manifested, for well he knows and so doth 
every true friend of the colored race, that to 
support.colored men for office who may be 
intellectually or morally unfit, is the most 
damaging precedent that can be taken to 
open the way for the admission of those 
young men whose minds are nobly develop- 
ing in the various institations of learning in 
this State. You are wrong, ‘Jack,’ in stat- 


litical purposes, are ready 
up to public condemnation. 








ing that nearly every colored member of the } by success. 


choking the aspirations of the masses which, 
as much as any one other cause, has kept 
Virginia in the political back ground. 

These colored men who do the white- 
washing, the kitchen work, and who, for po- 
to serve ‘ sich 
hybrids as those referred to, should be held 


Let ‘Equal Rights’? commence the work 
of exposure, and his efforts will be crowned 


Cc. J. W. 


From District of Columbia. 


“Dont? Let the BIN Fall,” 


To the Rditor of the New National Era ; 

Senator Charles Sumner died March 11, 
1874, at the age of sixty-three years, two 
months, and five days. His last words were: 
“Don't let the bill fail.”? The explanatory 
werds of Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, in For- 
ney’s Sunday Morning Chronicle, explains 
his fidelity. That ‘‘the arm of his life had 
been to insure the rights of citizenship for 
the coloréd race. No wonder thaf they 
mourn him, and weep when they hear his 
name spoken.”” Why? Because he proved 
himself a soldier true; even where fire and 
smoke were thickest} where others thought 
there’s no work to do. This is one of the 
greatest sentences that has ever vibrated 
from the lips of a dying’ statesman. It came 
from Charles Sumner, who the world knows 
has ascended to the pinnacle of human great- 
ness both in principle and ngme, as, also, 
in character and fame. This expression is 
hailed and endorsed by thousands who have 
never seen the producer, but loves him un- 
seen ; and will never cease tolove. It demands 
the considerate judgment with the strictest 
investigation of all that have at heart the 
interest of our country and citizens. Not- 
withstanding those whom it is intended to 
benefit directly should be interested more so 
than others; the bill is intended to perpet- 
uate the long-neglected design of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; that recognized 
ptinciples lavished upon man by a just God 
when He-created man. These are certain 
rights. Among these rights are the enjoy- 
ments of life, liberty, and the pursuits of 
happiness. These rights have been abridged 
in a great measure. The inference to be 
drawn from the last utterance of the dying 
Sumner are substantially friends of a free 
country. This is the only way to pro- 
mote the sentiments of the declarators, and 
thereby secure a ¢ruly free and independent 
country that can be called with truth a Ne- 
public. This bill is before the country as a 
tlag before an army. We all know it holds 
forth the liberties of man. That flag will 
never be true until the nation is destined to 
represent, enjoys same liberties. 


én 


O, shame upon ye statesmen! who looketh 
upon those stripes ; 

Representatives of a nation, deprived of legal 
rights. 


I hold that whenever in any country an 
equal or unequal class of citizens bound by 
the laws of the same exists, one enjoying 
the full enjoyment of life, liberty, and pur- 
suits of happiness, while the other has only 
a portion of those rights, that country is only 
partially free, and that is not the country 
a true republican desires. See ye always to 
it and whatever you do, ‘Don’t let the bill 
fail.” 

Jxo. N. Hau. 





From Texas. 


RINGGOLD BARRACKS, TEXAS, 

May 27, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
Sirk: As you allow the columns of your 
esteemed and interesting paper to admit ad- 
vertisements from the boys in blue, I gladly 
embrace this opportunity of dropping a few 
lines. As Iamstationed at one of the utmost 
frontier posts, you cannot expect to gain any 
intelligent news at present. 
For the past months the country has al- 
most burnt us up with heat, but a few days 
since we had a fine rain, the first for the sea- 
son of any consequence ; though, owing to 
the locality of this part of the country and 
the Rio Bravo, small crops of corn, &c., suit- 
able for nourishment and preventing scurvy 
have been raised, the Rio Bravo is now con- 
siderably up with water. ‘Troops: there are 
five companies of cavalry and three of infan- 
try garrison this post-—ninth cavalry and 
twenty-fourth infantry. The companies of 
the ninth are continually on scouting duty 
along the Rio Grande river and into the inte- 
rior of the settlements, guarding crossings 
of the river against cattle thieves and In- 
dians; the former are abundant, but the 
latter are scarce. Cattle thieves are often 
chased, and many times captured and turned 
over to the civil authorities for their dooms. 
These thieves are Mexicans; mearly all 
cross the river at points unknown, and rove 
into the interior, steal cattle, and often mur- 
der American citizens. At one time last 
year not less than seventeen persons were 
found murdered by these outrageous barba- 
rians. In this month some three or four 
persons were killed by a band of these 
bandits and a store plundered, while the 
citizens of this side of the river are very sel- 
dom reported as committing depredations on 
the other side of the river. 
Very respectfully yours, 

J. C. GRIMES, 
Ninth U. 8. Cavalry. 





[Communicaied.] 
Moral Reflections No. 15. 
(CONTINUED.] 

‘*For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister and 
mother.”’—Mark 3d. 35. 

We get here some hints of the nature of 
Ileaven. Many inquire, What is Heaven? 
and what will be its employments and its 
joys? There is not much to satisfy our curi- 
osity on these subjects in the Bible. Its 
descriptions of Heaven are nearly all figura- 
tive and symbolical ; and though the imagery 
used to describe it is the most beautiful 
and magnificent nature can furnish, yet it is 
figure and symbol still; and the direct state- 
ments of its blessedness are rather of a neg- 
ative than a positive character. ‘There 
shall be no night there’”’—no sickness—no 
pain—no sorrow—no death—‘‘all tears wiped 
away.”’ 

This is much for us to know, who walk 
in tears from the cradle to the grave, and 
whose eyes are constantly pained by the 
view of every form of suffering and®f death. 
But besides this negative character of Heav- 


Lazarus reposing in the bosom of Abraham, 
denoting intimacy, friendship, love; and 
here, that the brethren in Christ are united 


earth, indeed essentially so. 


for ever in bonds of love stronger and purer | an initia 


rd 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Perr eae pi pew ADVERTISING RATES: 
Subogunat Masontion Beet Fete S 
¥ The adh he ane Bw ad type constitutes 
tere lens than ten lines is charged the rate 


ofa square. 
All advertisements occupying less than a quar. 
ter of acolumn are computed by the aquare, 

its inserted for a lees time than 
three months are charged transient rates, 
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JOB AND BOOK PRINTING, 
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th. Ordersfrom all parts of the coun y 
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in the Southern States will find it to 
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relations, even that of brother to brother or 
mother to children. The joys of Heaven 
are eminently social. It is a happiness to 
love one person with a pure and strong aflec- 
tion. ‘tA world in purchase of a friend is 
gain,’ says the poet. Just, therefore, as 
the inhabitants of Heaven multiply their 
acquaintances and friendship in the spirit 
world will be their increase of happiness add 
infinitum, Happiness in Weayen will proba- 
bly be much as it is to the Christian on 
Ifeaven is only 
an expansion—an enlargement of these 
joys. he ti 
Wasntnaton City, June 24, 1874. 
[ To be continued.] 


——-_ 
The Jury Box. 

Letter Regarding the Bill Rejating to 
Educated Jurers. 








Wasninaton, D. C., June 6, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Washington Chronicle: 


I see that a bill, reported by Mr. Potter, 
from the Judiciary Committee, and provid- 
ng that no one shall, act as a jurer in the 
Federal courts who cannot read and write 
in the English language, has passed the 
House of Representatives without a dissent- 
ing voice. As I can not see any but evil 
results likely to ensue upon the adoption of 
such a measure, I deem it my duty to protest 
against it as reactionary, impolitic, and anti- 
republican. 

The bill is glaringly inconsistent with the 
iwhole policy of reconstruction, which con- 
templated investing the negro with full citi- 
zenship. The judgment of the negro is that 
African ignorance at the polls and in the 


jury-box is safer than pro-slavery rebelism 


and Kuklux scoundrelism. Accordingly, 
we now have colored voters in all-the States, 
and colored jurors in many of themr The 
general results of this policy have bee n 
beneficent and satisfactory. No other meas- 
ures could have given peace to the South. 
It is very desirable that this happy settle- 
ment of vexed questions sheuld remain un- 
disturbed, at least for the present. During 
the present generation uneducated but peace- 
ful black citizens must ol!set-race hating and 
vindictive white ones at elections, on juries, 
and wherever else the duties of citizenship 
are to be exercised. ‘The next veneration 
will sce the negroes educated, and the 
whites pacified and cured of colorphobia, so 
that even then there will be no pressing ne- 
cessity for the proposed educational qualifi- 
cation. 
Of course, it is understood that the pro- 
posed law is aimed especially at the Southern 
negroes. Leading journalists are already 
chuckling over it as an evidence that their 
hue-and-cry against ‘‘Africanization ”’ is hav- 
ingits effect. No one supposes that such 
a bill would have been introduced except to 
pacify the anti-negro element. Why was 
not such a law thought of before, during 
more than eighty years’ operation of the Fed- 
eral courts ? 
My experience with the courts in the South, 
which has been considerable, convinces me 
that justice can be best secured with mixed 
juries, even though the colored clement be 
represented by illiterate men. 1 could ad- 
duec many remarkable facts in support of this 
opinion were it necessary. The passage of 
this bill will make white and black Radicals 
feel less secure inthe South. The law would 
have the effect practically to exclude nearly 
all colored citizens from the juries wherever 
the court rules should require jurors to be 
drawn iudiscriminately from lists of registered 
voters, from which the names of illiterates 
had been expunged, or to be drawn from full 
lists and afterward excluded tor lacking the 
proposed qualification. A bill providing that 
none but white citizens shall serve on Fed- 
eral juries seems to me but little more objec- 
tionable than this at this time, for now the 
whites as a class can read and white, while 
the blacksas aclassfean not. In my opinion 
all Southern judges and district attorneys 
who seek the enforcement of the laws would 
prefer that every class be fairly represented 
on juries. 
The proposed qualification is arbitrary and 
useless always and everywhere. In Massa- 
chusetts the disfranchisement or disqualilica- 
tion of ilhterates is useless, because the 
proscribed class is too small to de any harm. 
In South Carolina such a proscription of two- 
thirds of the population would be anti-repub- 
lican and impolitie, notwithstanding — the 
desirableness of intelligent citizenship. The 
evil complained of will cure itself if let alone. 
No race can show a more rapid improvement 
than the negros haye exhibited since eman- 
ciapation. 
The strongest argument for the jury system 
is that it educates the citizen and makes him 
law-abiding by grounding him in the rudi- 
ments of law. Our strong American indiyid- 
uality owes much to the fact that almost 
every Amcrican citizen is liable to jury duty. 
The possession of all the privileges of citizen- 
ship is the greatest possible incentive to 
education and labor, as the marvelous pro- 
gress of the freed people demonstrates. The 
policy of reconstruction was to make the ex- 
slave a full-fledged citizen first, and to educate 
him ap to that high standard afterward. 
Reactionary legislation by Congress antag- 
onistic to thisjgencrous and benclicent policy 
will directly incite the Southern States 
practically to disfranchise and proscribe most 
of the colored citizens by imposing education- 
al and property qualifications, which can be 
done without violating the fifteenth amend- 
ment. ‘ 
The working classes throughout the United 
States are deeply interested in preventing any 
move mentilooking ‘to the slightest abridgment 
of universal suffrage orits incidents. In 
France, a Republic with mutilated sutlrage 
can only end with the Empire along with the 
plebiscitum. The ignorant and toiling masses 
throughout the civilized world are continual- 
ly erying out against the aggressions of in- 
telligence and capital. In our own country 
all the opportunites and privileges of the ful- 
lest citizenship can hardly avail tocnable la- 
bor tostand its ground. Any inroad upon this 
citizenship will prove disastrous to the na- 
tion’s peace and honor. 
C. T. GARLAND. 

Son oe oo 

A naughty little boy, blubbering because 
his mother wouldn’t let him go down to 'the 
river upon the Sabbath, upon being admon- 
ished, said: ‘“‘I didn’t want to go down a 
swimmin’ with ’em, mamma. I only wanted 
to go down and see the bad hittle boys drown 
for goin’ a swimmin on a Sunday.” 

—Five years ago Miss Gaylord, of Boston, 
and her sister started from Denver in their 
own carraige on a wonderful journey of 13,000 
miles, which having accomplished they have 
returned to that city safe and sound. They 
have visited every camp, settlement, village 
and city in the Western Teritrories and on the 
Pacifie coast. Miss Gaylord now starts for 
Australia, where she will spend the next two 
years in a similar exploration journey. 


There are some folks who think it of no 
importance whether they write well or ill—a 
class not affectionately beloved in printing 
offices. Let careless d o’writers read of 
a law case pending in the Supreme Court at 
Jackson, Tenn., in which the sole question to 
be determined is whether a certian letter ina 

issory note for $5,000 is “*L”’ or ‘‘J.”’— 


en’s joys, we get occasional glympsés of| whether the said note was made payable to 
its positive enjoyments. The protraction of | I, Blanckensee’’ or “J. Blanckenseco’’—to 


“*Tsaac’”’ or to “Julius,”’ the representative of 
each party claiming the money. As usually 
written, “I”? and “J” are nearly identical ; 
but the great absurdity here was in putting 

iT letter into a promissory note at 








than any of the most endearing of earth’s 


all.—N. . Y. Tribune. 
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All communications for publication in the New Natiowal 
Ena must be addressed to Lewis H. Douglass. 

Business letters from subscribers and advertisers should 
be addressed to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 31. 

This paper ie not responsible for the views expressed by 

Oorrespondents, 

Ay Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the New Nationat Ep . forwarded to them, should 
be particalar in writing us to state fully the new addregs, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change is to be made. 
Attention to this will save much trouble 
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INDUCGEMENTS. 


Any one sending us $2.50 will receive 
the New Nationa Era and Wood's 
Monthly Magazine for one year,  to- 
gether with a beautiful chromo of the 
Yosemite Valley, or a fine photograph of 
either Frederick Douglass, Esq., or Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, as they may choose. 
This chromo is a fine copy of a piece of 
nature’s grandest work, and is not presented 
in the usual limited style—its dimensions, 
14x20 makes a picture of very desirable 
size. 





Rates of Postage. 


For the information and convenience of 
our readers, we publish the following abstract 
of the postal laws of the United States. We 
advise our readers to cut this out and pre- 
serve it for reference : 

Postal cards, one cent cach, go without 
further charge to all parts of the country. 

All letters to all parts of the United States, 
three cents per half ounce, 

Local, or ** drop’’ letters, that is for the 
city or town where deposited, two cents if 
delivered by carriers, and one cent if there is 
no carrier system. 

For newspapers and magazines, regularly 
issued and sent to regular subscribers, the 
following rates per quarter of three months, 
payable in advance at the office where re- 
ceived: 


MIR Saale a cieaielnaa aida ciate 35 cents. 
Tie COE & WEEN. Ws ok cence paw 
fy ache Coe 
Be INNNION, . bo coc scmasedcs ca wat © 
5 RE oy ee mee Sie ae 
Semi-mouthlies, not over 4 0z...... a 
Monthlies, not over 4 ov...... Sener a os 


Quarterlies, not over 4.0z.......+. | 





Take Notice. 


Our friends should be particular in address- 
ing letters to publishers of this paper not to 
add ‘‘AND CrvrizeEN.’’ It is possible that 
letters intended for us have fallen into the 
hands of those whose attempt to destroy the 
paper has led them into all sorts of annoying 
capers. 





Tae Civil Rights Bill. 


On Monday last another ineffectual at- 
tempt was made to take the Senate Civil 
Rights Bill from the Speaker’s table in the 
IIouse. The majority of the members of the 
Hlouse are Republicans, and if they really 
mean to give all citizens of the United States 
the equal protection of the law they have it 
in their powertodoit. They had that power 
on Monday last, but they did not exercise it. 
The Civil Rights Bill is postponed and jus- 
tive delayed by the yotes of the members of 
Congress who owe their election mainly to 
colored voles. That much feeling exists 
among our people because of the dilly- 
dallying with a measure which is to them 
one of yital importance is strictly true. 
That this fecling is one that will be worked 
upon by demagogues to an extent that may 
impair the success of the Republican party 
in the Congressional elections this fall is 
also true. 

Colored voters, like white voters, are gov- 
erned by their interests in casting their bal- 
lots. It is the colored man’s aim to be 
secured in his possession of citizenship rights. 
He votes for such men as he believes will 
correctly represent him, and, when they ac- 
cept the platform of priuciples which induces 
the colored man to vote for them, the colored 
voter has a right to expect his so-called 
representatives to represent him correctly. 

When the representative fails to do his 
duty in behalf of his constituents then some 
otber should be chosen who has a better 
idea of what he may owe to those who elect 
him. We, therefore, fully sympathize with 
that feeling among our colored yoters to re- 
fuse to vote for the men who have deserted 
their cause at the exact time when their s5- 
sistance was needed. 

The New York Times chuckles over the 
defeat of the Civil Rights Bill, and says 
“that it would have been an annoyance to 
one ¢lass without conferring any adequate 
benefits upon the other.’’ We hold that 
equal benefit will be conferred on all because 
all will receive the equal protection of the 
law. We have no doubt that many white 
persons would be annoyed by seeiug negroes 
treated as human beings; and we have no 
doubt that those white men and women iv 
the South who, through no fault of the negro, 
are the faihers, the brothers and sisters, 
uncles, aunts and cousins of the negro, will 
oppose with more bitterness than all others 
any law that will protect the negro from the 
brutality of the white man. It is, however, 
too late in the day to «discuss the necessity 
for the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, 
There is not a colored man who travels in 
the South that does not meet with insult and 
robbery by nearly every railroad corporation 
in that section. 
noyed, if nol grossly insulted, who may be 
compelled to travel in the South. The 
Times asserts that there is a “general feeling 
that enough has been done for the uegroes 
to enable them to take care of themselves, 
and that in common fairness nothing more 
should be asked.’’ Negroes are citizens of 
the United States, and are to-day denied the 
equal protection of the laws, such protection 
as the alien editor of the New York Times 
enjoys, for instance, in public. schools or 
public conyeyances aud places of amusement, 
By the way the laws are administered we 
area proscribed class. Until we are accorded 
the rights of American citizens to the fullest 
extent enough has not been done for the 
negro; and the negro would exhibit a lack 
of appreciation of the rights and duties of his 
citizenship were he not to labor for, and in- 
sist upon having, all the benefits attaching 
to the condition of an American citizenship. 
The negro who has bared his bosom to the 
storm of bomb-shell and bullets in defense. 


Every colored lady is an- 





-, 


blood shed in the struggle that followed the 
war in the work of reconstruction. The 
outrages we are compelled to endure to-day 
are committed under the shadow of law, but 
they are outrages nevertheless, and we know 
that our race is right in seeking a redress of 
grievances. We naturally look to the Re- 
publican party for that redress. Does the 
tone of the leading organ of the Republican 
party in its cry of halt indicate the design of 
that party to refuse justice to the negro? 
Or does the cold shoulder of the party, 
which is given to journals advocating civil 
rights, indicate a disposition on the part of 
the party to abandon the negro to the tender 
mercy of his enemies? We earnestly hope 
that the Republican party will be true to its 
leading principles. We support the Repub- 
lican party solely because we believe it to be 
the party of justice, and the enemy of op- 
pression. We have supported it because we 
beheved that it would not forget its profes- 
sions. The united vote of the colored race 
has been given to the Republican party be- 
cause of its professions, a yote that was of no 
inconsiderable importance in maintaining the 
party ia power. The negro believes in the 
Republican party, and we do not desire to 
have his confidence shaken. 

The failure of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House to bring forward the Civil Rights 
Bill, which does not require a two-thirds 
vote to get it before that body, 1s exciting a 
suspicion among colored men that there is a 
disposition on the part of party leaders to let 
the Civil Rights measure die. Why not 
bring forward the bill now before the Judi- 
ciary Committee ? That bill may be amended 
by inserting the Senate bill. Such action 
would at least show that the charges ol 
trickery being resorted to against the bill 
have no foundation in fact. Let us hear from 
the Judiciary Committee. 





Hon. P. B. 8S. Pinchback. 


Rarely has a scene been witnessed in the 
Honse of Representatiyes more remarkable 
and striking for its novelty, than was that 
presented on Monday last, when the ‘gentle- 
man named above appeared on its floor, and 
was permilted to speak for himself. Mr. 
Pinchback’s position, as our readers know, 
is singular in that he comes here from 
Louisiana, legally accredited both to the 
Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives, having been first elected by the peo- 
ple of his State as Congressman-at-large, 
and subsequently elected by the Legisla- 
ture of his State to a seat in the United 
States Senate. His case illustrates the old 
saw that between two stools one is apt to 
fall to the ground. For neither the House 
nor the Senate has thus far admitted his 
claims ; though in our judgment he is clearly 
entitled to a seat in jhe latter body, and 
that nothing but the gravest partiality and 
inconsistency deprives him of his place. 
The speech of Mr. Pinchback, on Monday, 
was deeply tinged with a sense of injustice 
and the indignity of his double exclusion 
from the places to which he had been 
elected. It was in some respects humor- 
ous, argumentative aud pointed, but it was 
delivered much less as an appeal than a 
defiance, and it may be fairly questioned 
whether that style was most wisely chosen 
for the occasion, and yet we were compelled 
{o admire the free, manly and independent 
hearing of Mr. Pinchback as he described 
his devotion and services to the Republican 
party, the sacrifices made in its behalf and 
the sternness with which he appled the 
brand of inconsistency to those who, while 
upholding the Kellogg government of J.ou- 
isiana, make an exception against him. 
Ilis manner might have been more winning 
and less aggressive, but it was evident that 
he was smarting under a sense of wrong, 
and like a brave man as he is, he found it 
hard to repress his manly indignation. He 
was not there, he said, to beg for his seat, 
and there was something like a menace 
when he said: ‘‘ If denied my rights here, 
[ will go back to my people in Louisiana, 
confident of a triumphant reélection.”?’ We 
think now, as we have thought all along, 
that the Republican party in Congress have 
made a decided mistake, both upou grounds 
equitable and political, in the course pursued 
to this champion of the rights of his people 
in Louisiana. The idea of putting down a 
man of Pinchback’s ability and determina- 
tion, backed up as he is by the Republican 
vote of his State, will be found, as it ought 
to be found, delusive. The country may 
keep Gov. Pinchback out of the House and 
Senate at present, but we warn them that 
they have not heard the last of this man. 





We published in obr last issue, the letter 
of Senator.Alcorn, to Frederick Douglass 
Esq. At the request of a friend of both 
gentlemen, we republish the lettler together 
with the letter of Mr. Douglass : 
SENATOR ALCORN: 

My Dear Sir:—I listened to your speech 
yesterday on the Civil Rights Bill, with a 
satisfaction larger than I canexpress. It 
was wonderfully effective, and its force was 
uot weakened by energetic and skillful at- 
tacks made upon it by some of your brother 
Senators. I am a witness to the truth of 
your statement of the kind relations which 
often subsisted between the slaves and their 
masters, You and I. came from opposite 
classes—you from the master class, and I 
trom the slave—and between us we ought to 
see the truth, and 1 think we do see it. 

Excuse me for taking up even so much of 
your time, but I thought I could not do less 
than to tender you my thanks for the ‘help 
you rendered the cause of justice and civili- 
zation yesterday. 

Respectfully, yours, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, May 26, 1874. 
My Dear Sir: Your letter of the 25th inst., 
in which you are pleased to express satis- 
faction with my speech on the Civil Rights 
Bill, was not received by me until yester- 
day. In reply, I beg to assure you [ derive 
great pleasure in recieving from you this 
proof of your approbation of my support of the 
measure. The Fouteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States levelled 
the distinction of race heretofore existing in 
the nation. Our legislation must proceed 
with strict reference to the text of the Con- 
stitution. Let us be logical and we shall be 
just. Southern man as I am, acquainted 
with your race as I am, charged with their 
representation on the floor of the Senate, 


of thie nation can very justly demand the }how else could I hate acted? And I may 


same protection of law as is accorded, not 
only to the editor of the Times, who is an 
alien, but the same that is given to the nien 
who exhausted every resource to destroy the 
nation. We are not beggars asking for 
shelter under the equal protection of the 
laws. Our race has earned the right to jus- 
tice and paid for it in blood shed in defense 
of the Union during the rebellion, and in 


be permitted to add that the course I have 
pursued is but the response of my heart, and 
stands approved by “my judgment. Thank- 
ing you for the friendly spirit of your letter, 
I am, dear sir. Sieh 
Yours, very respectfully, 
J. L. ALCORN. 
Ma. FREDERICK Dova.ass, 


W asbington, D.C. 








——— 
— 


Free Trad. Wilh Canada. 





The people of Canada are making another 
and amore vigorous and determined effort 
than ever to urge through Congress an act 
restoring reciproeity, or free trade, with the 
Dominion. It will be remembered that the 
‘act in force until 1866 authorizing a free ex- 
change of products, was repealed for two 
reasons: one, because it had proved more 
advantageous to Canada than to ourselves ; 
and the other, because of the open and dan- 
gerous aid and comfort they gave the South- 
ern rebels during our civil war. 

They were not satisfied with extending to 
them their sympathy in the most offensive 
and insulting way possible, but they gave 
them all practical encouragement in their 
power, or all they dared to give at any rate. 
By this course they aroused a sentiment in 
the United States that demanded the termin- 
ation of a measure from which they derived 
the lion’s share of the profits. Ever since 
then they have been clamoring for its resto- 
ration, and have enlisted the coiperation of 
American free trade. 

Of course the ground: upon which this act 
is advocated is that it prove.! far more advan- 
tageous to the United States than to Canada. 
It would have been a Jittle too brazen-faced 
and shameless, as well as suspicious, for 
Canadians to appear befure Congress and 
present such an argument in favor of recipro- 
city. 

It is, therefore, necessary tor Mr. George 
Brown and his lobby associates from over 
the border to use American’ tools through 
whom to reach Congress. ‘hey found free 
trades ready to do their work because reci- 
procity with Canada is the next best thing 
to free trade with Great Britain. In that 
case English manufacturers, &c., will only 
have to send their merchandize to the United 
States through Canada instead of shipping it 
directly to New York and other American 
ports. 

We think there can be no stronger reason 
for believing reciprocity with Canada is far 
more advantageous and important to Canada 
than to the United States, than to the per- 
sistent, earnest, and expensive eflurts Cana- 
dlans are making to induce Congress to 
restore it. They are not the kind of people 
to mistake their own interests, or to expend 
any time in looking after those of other peo- 
ple. As there can be no doubt that it isa 
scheme for the benefiteof Canada, we are 
surprised that intelligent, patriotic, and 
really honest editors should Jend their influ- 
ence in its support, especially one so clear- 
headed on most subjects as the New York 
Times. And yet that is one of the most 
zealous advocates of the measure. In an 
article published a few days since upon this 
subject the Times took a strong and vigorous 
position in behalf of free trade with Canada. 
In the course of its argument, it says: 

**It is now eight years since the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada was terminated by the 
action of the United States, and on the arti- 
cles which, under that treaty, were exchanged 
free, the United States uow imposes an 
average duty of a little more than twenty- 
five percent. The more important articles 
formerly free were animals of all kinds, butter 
and cheese, wool, breadstulls, grain and 
flour, vegetables, lumber and timber, coal, 
gypsum and fish. ‘These are, as_ will be 
seen, actual neccssaries, contributing to the 
food, clothing and shelter of our people. 
Why we should not receive them from any 
country that will send them to us at as low 
a price a8 we can get them for is something 
which we confess that, for our part, we are 
entirely unable to understand.’’ 

There are the most substantial reasons, 
we can tell the Times, why we should not 
receive, free of duty, from any country that 
will supply them cheapest such articles as 
it enumerates. In general terms, we should 
not, because it would be an utter violation 
of the principle that a Government is bound 
to protect its own citizens and encourage 
every just and fair measure that will promote 
their own welfare, and serve to render them 
independent of all other nations. It would 
have the positive tendency to break down 
the whole system of American manufactures, 
and other branches of industry, by bringing 
our working classes into direct and ruinous 
competition with the cheap and degraded 
labor of other countries. Our country has 
become great and powerful and independent, 
and our people been prosperous and self- 
respecting, through the operation of a policy 
that has given them remunerative employ- 
ment. 

Every horse, or cow, or sheep; every 
pound of butter, cheese, or wool; every 
bushel of wheat, corn, or potatoes; every 
barrel of flour, every ton of hay, every foot 
of lumber, or ton of coal; every product of 
the soil, or loom, indeed imported from 
Canada takes money directly from the pock- 
ets of American working men, farmers, and 
manufacturers for the benefit of foreigners. 
Suppose they can at first under-sell the 
American producer, how long will they 
keep prices down when they have once got 
possession of our market? Or, suppose they 
continue to under-sell Americans, is it pre- 
sumed that in the end the American con- 
sumer will be benefited by it, when the 
result is to inflict a serious blow upon the 
whole industry of the country ? Past expe- 
rience ought to leave no doubt on this ques- 
tion. 

Congress will do well to make haste slowly 
in yielding to the demands of Canadians, 
through their American free trade agents. 
A little reflection must satisfy them that there 
is something exceedingly suspicious in the 
pertinacity and anxiety of the Canadians 
upon this subject of reciprocity. They are 
not commissioned by the American people 
to legislate at their importunity for the ben- 
efit of a foreign nation. 





Mr. Sumner’s Benevolence. 


A Mrs. Warner, wriling from this city to 
the New York Independent, relates a story 
which a colored man told her while riding in 
the strect cars here, which pleasantly illus- 
trates Mr. Sumner’s quiet artd unostentatious 
benevolence, and proves that he practiced 
what he preached in regard to the colored 
race. She says they struck upan impromptu 
acquaintance ; that during their conversa- 
tion he told her that Mr. Sumner privately 
paid his bills at school to let him learn to be 
a lawyer, and also heard him recite every 
Sunday in the Greek Testament, to enable 
him to learn how to teach a Sunday-school 
class. 





General Conway’s Letter. 

We publish this week another letter from 
General Conway on the question of equality 
in the public schools. The colored people 
are glad to acknowledge, the services of men 
who, like General Conway, ‘‘dare to do right, 
dare tv be true” it matters not how many 
members of Congress, nor how many pro- 
fessed friends may disappoint them. 


Are the black allies of the Republican 
party to be deceived in the matter of equali- 








ty before the law? 


_THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


Secretary Richardsgn and his 
Traducers. 


***Mr. Richardson has been confirmed by 
the Senate as judge of the court of claims. 
Now, gentlemen, prepare your swindles.””— 
Detroit News. 


The above embodies the spirit in brief of 
the relentless crusade waged by the whole 
** independent ’’ and copperhead, and the self- 
righteous portion of the Republican press 
against ex-Secretary of the Treasury—Rich- 
ardson. Every crime in the calendar has 
been charged against him, and some of them 
have boisterously clamored for his impeach- 
ment, while others have shamelessly de- 
clared their purpose to continue their assault 
(without regard to truth, of course,) until 
they had diiven bim from office. 

The paper from which we quote may be- 
lieve that Mr. Richardson has been guilty of 
swindling and is a corrnpt man, and yet 
everybcdy acquainted with him knows there 
has never a more incorruptible and perfect- 
ly honest and usright man filled the position 
from which he has just retired, and not a 
dishonest or corrupt act has ever justly been 
laid at his door. 

Even the Committee of Ways and*Means 
who went into the Sanborn Investigation 
with their minds poisoned against him by 
these indiscriminate attacks of the press, and 
who pursued it under this feeling of preju- 
dice, were obliged to report that they found 
nothing fraudulent or dishonest in his con- 
duct nothing ‘*‘ worthy of stripes.” 

And the Democrats in the House com- 
plained that they did nut find some criminal 
conduct in spite of their failure to prove any 
guilt upon him. The commtttee were en- 
gaged three whole mouths trying to find out 
what offence the Secretary had committed, 
but utterly failed. In regard to the Sanborn 
contract, if be got more than he ought, the 
Government lost nothing. He got what he 
did get from many that never would have 
been collected otherwise. 

That is the whole thing iu a nut-shell. 
It is not pretended that the Secretary got a 
dollar, only that he thought half of seven or 
eight hundred thousand dollars was better 
to the Government than nothing; so he 
made a bargain with Sanborn to collect it for 
fifly per cent., a8 the law authorizes him to 


do. 
Some of the papers which have joined in 


this: wicked outcry against an honest and 
faithful public officer, have probably done it 
irnocently, taking the word of the men who 
had a motive for his ruin, as proof of his 
guilt. Buta majority have been false wit- 
nesses, deliberately, intentionally, and ma- 
liciously. They were opposed to his ap- 
pointment, and were resolved from the start 
to drive him from oflice. They succeeded in 
working up fso strong a public sentiment 
against him, and so cripple his usefulness 
that the President deemed it best to appoint 
aman who had not incurred the hatred of so 
large a portion of the press and politicians of 
the country. We are not disposed to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the act. On the contra- 
ry, no other course seems to have been left 
him. He has shown his confidence in the 
integrity and ability of Mr. Richardson, by 
nominating him to the vacancy in the Court 
of Claims, and hie will prove that he de- 
servesit. — ; 

If the general kentiment of those who 
know Mr. Bristow /\+ any proof of the fitness 
of the act, the !’\-:ilent has been exceed, 
ingly fortunate in the selection of Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s successor, All admit that he is a 
man of superior ability aud acquirements, 
unimpeachable integrity, and sound judg- 
ment. We trust, as we think, that he will 
justify this favorable opinion, but whether 
he does or not, it won’t save him from the 
attacks of the *‘independent’’ copperhead 
press, unless he proves recreant to his 
country, his official duties, and especially to 
his party. And the more he concedes to 
these demagogues the more they will de- 
mand of him, and the more malignant and 
reckless they will be if, he fails to give them 
all they demand. 





Go on the Pablie Lauds. 


Why will colored men remain in ‘Georgia, 
or in any other State, at the mercy of an 
inimical and powerful majority opposed to 
their highest interests? Arkansas is the 
State for the colored man. The following 
are inducements of which colored men will 
do well to avail themselves. In that State: 
‘All male persons and unmarried females, 
of lawful age, are entitled under the laws of 
the Government to a homestead and pre- 
emption of land consisting of one hundred 
and sixty acres each, or three hundred and 
twenty acres in the aggregate. The home- 
stead costs nothing, save the fees, amounting 
to eighteen dollars for one hundred and sixty 
acres; nine dollars for eighty acres ; seven 
dollars for forty acres. ‘Twenty per cent. of 
the alyve amounts can be reserved until the 
expiration of five years, at which time the 
settler gets his patent from the Government ; 
the title being perfected by an actual resi- 
dence of five years upon the land. The pre- 
emption of one hundred and sixty acres costs 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre 
and a few dollars more for fees. Thusaman 
can sécure his homestead of one hundred 
aud sixty acres at a cost of eighteen dollars, 
and he then has the privilege of enfering one 
hundred and sixty acres more, and the whole 
three hundred and twenty acres will cost 
him only some two hundred and fifty dollars. 
It must be remembered that the land thus 
secured in Arkansas is as fine as any in the 
world for the production of grain, fruits, veg- 
etables, or stock raising.”” We would be 
glad to be able to chronicle as a fact this 
season that fifty thousand colored people 
have left Georgia as dependent laborers for 
their enemies and have settled in Arkansas 
upon estates of their own. 





Wm. H. Stowell. 

We publish elsewhere a communication 
from a gentleman living in the Fourth Cen- 
gressional District of Virginia. We can, 
and do, endorse as true what our correspond- 
ent says of Mr. Stowell. We fully believe 
that every colored voter will feel it to be a 
high duty to continue in the highest repre- 
sentative body in our nation, the men who 
have exerted themselves in efforts to make 
citizenship all that it should be. Mr. Stow- 
ell is one of the men who are battling for 
equality before the law. He fairly repre- 
sents his constituents on this vital measure. 
Unlike Messrs. Smith and Sener, or Senator 
Lewis, he remembers that black men are 
citizens, and are to be governed by the same 
laws.as are white citizens. The enemies of 
the Civil-Rights Bill advocate different laws, 
one for the white race and another for the 
black race. A superior school for the white 
race, a proscribed one for thé negro ; a white 
man’s trial to be conducted by his peers, a 
uegro’s by those who hold him guilty be- 
cause he is black; a fine car or a state room 
for a cultivated, refined lady if she is white, 


s 


—- 








a box car or a corner among ruffians for a 
cultivated, refined lady if she is colored, are 
defended by the votes of such Virginia Re- 
publicans as J. Ambler Smith, J. B. Sener, 
and Senator Lewis. Hon. W. H. II. Stowell 
stands steadfastly true to the principles of 
the Republican party. Neither the party nor 
the colored people can afford to lose the ser- 
vices of such men as Mr. Stowell. 





Unwise Economy. 

It has been said that there are indications 
in some of the reformatory acts of one House 
or the other of Congress and in the tone of 
a large portion of the reformers outside, that 
we are in danger of becoming ‘vo mean to 
support a republican form of government. 
A bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives cutting down the army about one- 
fourth, whereby it is boasted that seven mil- 
lion of dollars will be saved. The same 
reform is to be applied to the navy, and the 
whole civil service of the country, until we 
shall be left comparatively harmless to 
resist enemy’s aggressions or suppress do- 
mestic insurrection, and’ without sufficient 
force promptly aud economically to perform 
the duties devolying upon the various De- 
partments of the Government. In regard to 
the army, we think no sensible, patriotic, 
intelligent citizen will approve this disposi- 
tion on the part of Congress to look upon it 
as a mere police force, to be cut down to the 
lowest number needed for present use, re- 
gardless of what may happen at apy moment, 
Really the army should be a model military 
establishment—a skeleton which can be 
filled out to large proportions whenever need 
arises—a military school for the nation, in- 
stead of a mere police force. But Congress 
usually legislates touching the army and 
navy upon the theory that, being at peace 
just now, there never will be any disturbance 
again; therefore it is safe to discourage ofli- 
cers and men, take from the army its spirit, 
and leave it so weak that, should a general 
Indian war, or any other trouble, arise, it 
will cost the country many times the amount 
saved by false economy, before the army can 
be enlarged and put in good condition 
again. 





Arkansas Republicanism. 


One of our exchanges very humanely sug- 
gests to the Congressional committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition and 
prospects of republicanism in Arkansas, and 
the amount of safety to life, liberty, and 
property that exists since the government 
has been turned over to the rebels, that they 
will do well to travel securely guarded and 
not carry much money about ; for, according 
to late accounts, whether Arkansas has a 
“republican form of goverument’’ or not, 
she has yery little real government; and 
robbery aud murder are very frequent. 
Crime naturally follows on the heels of civil 
war, and the ‘laws cannot well be enforced 
where the authorities are quarreling as to 
who shall hold the offices. If Baxter has 
common sense, his first etfort will be to en- 
force the laws against criminals, letting 
questions of treason and politics take care of 
themselves until he has secured peace, order, 
and security for life and property in the State. 
The trouble with Baxter, however, is not 
a want of common sense, but of common 
honesty. In the first place, he turned traitor 
to the party which elected him Governor, 
and now he has turned traiter to the State 
and its bestinterests. His objsct is to create 
a reign of terror that will etiectually silence 
all opposition to his authority. 





A Biow [nutended for the Negro. 

The bill requiring an ability to read and 
write in the English language as a qualitica- 
tion for a juror, was drawn for the gratilication 
of race prejudice, and iu the spirit of the 
know-nothingism of a few years ago. It is 
a blow aimed as well at the freedmen of the 
South, as at the German, Frenchman, and 
Irishman, at the North. This bill has 
passed the House of Representatives, and 
was reported tothe House by Hon. Clarkson 
N. Potter, Democrat of New York. Itis 
believed that Mr. Potter will be the candi- 
date fur Governor of the State that cannot 
be carried by the Democratic party, save by 
the votes of the very class he would deny 
the right to sit on juries. We are some- 
what astonished at the passage of such a 
bill by a Republican House of Representa- 
tives. The colored people at the South, are 
by this, placed at the mercy of those who hate 
them. That there is no necessity for such a 
change as contemplated by the bijl, the evi- 
dence of gentlemen competent to judge 
clearly shows. With the protection afforded 
by the right tosit on juries, the colored 
people of the South are educating themselves 
with reasonable rapidity. Takeaway that 
right and an obstacle is placed iu the way of 
their advancement. In another column will 
be found a letter taken from the Washington 
Chronicle, aud written by C. T. Garland, 
upon the subject of the reading, and writing 
qualification for juries. 





Iu Sympathy with His Course. 


Col. John M. Fleming, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, has received let- 
ters from Dr Sears, agent of the Peabody 
fund, indorsing the course pursued by him, 
Dr. Sears is now at working manfully against 
the passage of the civil rights bill.—( epubli- 
can Banner Nashville Tenn.) 

Dr. Sears is a doctor of divinity and is 
angry with God, for making men_ black, 
though according to the Bible from which he 
preaches, all nations are of one blood. Dr. 
Sears is ‘working manfully!”’ it should read 
working in a spirit of diabolical hate against 
justice and humanity. 





Personal. 

J. D. S. Ferrier Esq., a young colored 
lawyer, left last week, for Vicksburg Miss., 
where he goes to practice his profession. 
Our friends in that city, will do well to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. 


Wm. Howard Day, Esq., editor of Our 
National Progress, paid a flying visit to 
Washington last week. 

Rev. Thomas A. Davis, of the A. M. E. 
Church, passed through here for the North, 
on Saturday last. 


Hon. John H. Brooks delivered the ora- 
tion, at the laying of the corner stone of the 
Isreal M. E. Church. 

[Communicated.) 


Decoration Day at Harmony Ceme- 
tery. 


On Decoration Day Young People’s Chris- 
tian Association visited Harmony cemetery 
for the purpose of decorating the grave of 
their late secretary, D. W. Anderson, who 
was 80 well known in this community as pas- 
tor of the Nineteenth-street Baptist Church. 
In this manifestation of love for their depart- 








ed friend, in whom all bad an interest while 


living, they were jomed by the kinsmen of 
others who sleep on the same _ hill-side, 
so that in point of numbers there was quite 
a respectable observance of the great nation- 
al holiday, which was born of the war for the 
Union, at this home of the dead. - 
According to pervious arrangement suita- 
ble exercises were held at the tomb of Rev. 
D. W. Anderson, led by Charles A. Davis, 
President of the Association. 

Addresses were delivered by Wm. Waring, 

Rey. Anthony Binga, who at present fills 
the pulpit left left vacant by him whose grave 
they strewed with flowers. 
At the close of these exercises other 
friends strewed flowers and dropped tears of 
affection on the graves of husbands, wives, 
mothers and children, brothers and sisters 
who now tread the echoless shoras. 

The grave of Brother Anderson is enclosed 
by a substantial iron fence, the gift of the 
Young People’s Christian Association. At 
the head of the grave stands a monument 
erected by the ladies of the Mite Society con- 
nected with the church of which he was pas- 
tor. Each side of its base bears an appro-1 
priate inscription, while on the front side of 
shaft, which rises ten or twelve feet, there is 
inscribed a cross and crown. 

There are other monuments in this ceme- 
tery, suggestive Of the tender love that 
placed them there ; other evidences of aflec- 
tionate care fur the graves of dear ones which 
are in striking contrast with the general 
supervision of the place. In this regard there 
seems to be some neglect, but it may be that 
these annual visits to this burying-ground on 
the national holiday, which were begun on 


Saturday, May 30, may prompt those who 


have control of the matter, to make Harmo- 
ny cemetery every way befitting its pur- 
pose. . 





The following letter speaks for itself, and 
it will, no doubt, have its full effect. The 
colored people have an eye to their interests 
and itSis well that Congressmen and the Re- 
publican party should know it.§ 

WASHINGTON, D,. C., June 6, 1874. 

Rev, D. Payne: 

DEAR BrRorTuHer: It is with more than or- 
dinary interest that we are, and have been, 
watching the action of Congress, and especi- 
ally the Representatives who owe their elec- 
tion principally to the votes of our people, 
upon those measures which relates to our 
rights and accord to us the justice which the 
Civil-Rights Bill is intended to confer, and 
we desire to call your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Sener who was elected by our peo- 
ple, seems to be indifferent to our interest, 
and his sympathy and votes are against the 
bill, and as the time approaches when the 
Republican party will choose delegates to a 
convention which will select a candidate for 
Congress, to be voted for in the coming No- 
vember election, we deem it our and your 
duty to warn the people against his renomi- 
nation and election, and all persons who fa- 
vor his renomination. 

_ Wm. J. WALKER, 

Pastor of the Shiloah Baptist church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Wo. H. Ler, 

Pastor of the Sixth Baptist church, South 
Washington, D.C. 

; Wa. B. JEFFERSON, 

In behalf of the cause of humanity, pastor 
of the Third Baptist church, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

JoHN H. Brooks, 
Pastor of the Fifth Baptist church, D. C. 
Wo. GIBBONS, 
Pastor of Zion Baptist church. 





J. C. Napler Esq. 


The gentlemanly and talented agent of the 
Revenue Department. Mr. J.C. Napier, 
was compelled to leave a hotel by a gallant 
and daring crowd of southern chivalry, a 
few days ago because, he is agentleman and 
—might pass for a colored man. It is true, 
Mr. Napier claims to have, African blood in 
his veins. It is also true, that he is an educa- 
ted gentleman, cultivated and refined. We 
wonder whether Senator Brownlow or Sena- 
tor Cooper can give a good reason, for driving 
Mr. Napier, froma botel. 

The following from the Nashville Banner is 
the story of civilization in Tennessee : 


Napier, colored, the recently appointed 
agent in the Revenue Department. seems to 
be making up an interesting history of him- 
self in these times of civil rights agitation. 
iTe had hardly received his commission, and 
reported to the Supervisor’s office before he 
wentto Memphis. Preferring to go to that city 
in a sleeping coach he entered one at the 
Chattanooga depot. When a short distance 
out on the road he was mvited into the car 
set apart for the exclusive use of men. As 
the excitement in regard to the bill, now 
pending in Congress, had just spread all over 
the land, this was considered as an attempt 
on the part of Napier to break down old cus- 
toms, and to force at once the privileges 
contemplated in that measure. But very lit- 
tle was said of it at the time, he having 
yielded readily to the request. He thought 
it hard that a government ofticial could not 
occupy a berth in one of Pullman’s palaces. 
Napier and a white man in the revenue ser- 
yice named Lotz went to Chattanooga Sun- 
day. The former registered at the Reid 
Horse, and there ate his dinner with the white 
guests. He moreover called for a room, and 
it was grantedhim. He was so nearly white, 
in fact, that the clerk failed to detect, at first 
sight, that his features portrayed the fact that 
he was aglinel; descendant of Ham. But so 
the clerk found out, ani finding it out, told 
Napier that he could not remain under the 
roof of that caravansary. Those who had 
eaten dinner in the same room with Napier, 
on discovering that the blood of the negro 
coursed through his veins, became highly 
enraged. and then indignant. 

This little affair was soon the talk of the 
town, some using some rather emphatic lan- 
guage regarding the intrusion, 

Napier and Lotz subsequently took the 5 
P. M. train for Murfreesboro. 

On arriving at Rutherford’s county sitie 
they registered at the Williard House as hail- 
ing from Washington, and went tobed. Not 
long after, some one, in looking over the re- 
gister, discovered Napier’s name, and at once 
informed the clerk that he hada negro in the 
house, at which information the clerk was 
greatly astonished. This fact soon being 
noised about, a delegation of ten nfen went 
to the rooms occupied by Napier and Lotz 
led them out and down to the depot and told 
them to run toward Nashville. Both 
walked dowd to Lavergne, where, procuring 
a buggy, they came into the city yesterday 
hear noon, 


A A 


—Boston “‘caste.’? A gentleman, while 
stopping in a hotel in that city recently, saw 
a young lady enter the parlor who, seating 
herself at the piano, played some beautiful 
airs. While she was engaged a young man 
accompanied by a lady, entered the room, 
and the latter remarked to her companion 
something about the exquisite performance 
of the young musician. ‘Oh!’ replied her 
gallant, ‘‘she is nothing but a Boston school- 
marm.’’ The gentleman happened to know 
this man, who, only a few years previous 
came to Boston from the mountain region, 
and - hood prio suit, while his moth- 
er aud sister were then, and - 
ployed in a cotton mill, ’ iba ae 
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ScorcHED LINEN—To restore scorched lin- 
en, take two onions, peel and slice them and 
extract the juice by squeezing or g- 
Then cut up half an ounce of w te soap 
and two ounce of fuller’s earth; mix them 
with the onion juicc.and half a pint of . 
Boit this composition well, and st it 
when cool over the part of the 








linen, leaving it to thereon. Afterwar 
wash out the nen. “ . 
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A Hairbreadth Escape from Going 
Over Niagra Falis. 





Werotc Action ef Thomas Conroy. 


The Buffalo Courier gives the particulars 
of what came near being a frightful trage- 
dy at Niagara Falls, one day last week, as 
follows : 


William McCullough, a painter by trade, 
aged about sixty years, and an old and high- 
ly respected citizen of Niagara Falls, was en- 
gaged in painting the middle bridge which 
spans the torrent that rushés between the 
first and second of the Three Sister Islands, 
He occupied a position with a companion on 
a scaffold which had been swung down on the 
lywer side of the bridge. Approaching his 
fellow workman he asked him for some putty, 
and receiving the same, stepped back just a 
little too far, and in an instant was on his 
back at the bottom of the torrent. Right 
where he fell, the Hermit’s Cascade pours its 
angry waters, andin less tyme than it takes to 
write about it, the unfortunate man was 
borne away in the direction of the Horse- 
shoe Fall. The other workmen, and a Mr, 
George E, Curtiss, who witnessed the acci- 
dent, and were paralyzed by what seemed to 
be the inevitable fate of McCullough, 
watched the disappearing form till it was 
swept out of the more rapid current into a 
small eddy, from the midst of which rosq a 
rock. Against this rock, which is fairly sub- 
merged, McCullough was thrown, having 
been rolled over on his face just before reach- 
ing it, and with the instinct of a drowning 
man he clung to it. At the rock the water 
is four or five feet deep, and although stunned 
by the fall, and exhausted by the angry wa- 
ters which had borne him about 1,500 feet in 
the direction of a grave, he had strength 
enough remaining to enable him to climb the 
rock and to seat himself upon it. The two 
men who witnessed the fearful descent, see- 
ing that McCullough was at least temporarily 
safe, speedily gave the alarm in the village, 
and soon 

AN EXCITED MULTITUDE 
lined the river’s bank, and contemplated the 
scene with such feelings of emotion as may 
not be described. Men women and children 
instinctively sought to determine upon seine 
means of rescue, even while their hearts 
throbbed with a terrible fear. The rock on 
which sat the man upon whom all eyes were 
eagerly centered was the last that projects 
from the reef below the islands. Between 
it and the shore swept a wide and deep tor- 
rent, while below it the river opens out to its 
fullest width, as if it refused to encounter 
any further obstruction before it takes its 
final plunge into the gorge some sixty rods 
below. ‘The plan of rescue was not easy to 
solve, and the question of the power of en- 
durance remaining to the old man, was a se- 
rious one in this connection, Fortunately 
Mr. Petiibone had informed the people at the 
Cave of the Winds that a man had fallen 
from the bridge, and 
THOMAS CONROY, 


one of the guides, heard the remark. He 
thought that a man had fallen from the Ter- 
rapin tower bridge and had gone over the 
fulls, and started off leisurely up the bank. 
He had not proceeded far when he found that 
nearly the entire population of the village 
had gone before him, and very soon he de- 
seried the man on the rock, He hastened 
his steps ; he kuew that he was the only man 
in all that erowd that could save McCullough. 
Some distance above the rock he found 
awaing use a coil of rope about an inch in 
thickness and passed it into the hands of a 
dozen.or fifteen men. He consulted nobody; 
he asked no one’s advice; but with as much 
coolness as if he were proceeding to his din- 
ner, he took one end of the rope in his left 
haud, told them to pay it out to him, de- 
scended the bank and proceeded into the 
river, Only taking the precaution to divest 
himself of his boots. About forty feet from 
the shore he discoverod that the rocks over 
which he picked his way were too slippery in 
the strong curreut, and he returned. He 
sent to the Cave of the Winds for his felt 
shoes, and these were brought to him with 
the utmost dispatch. These donned he again 
started on his perilous journey, from a poift 
about two hundred feet above which sat 
McCullough. Cautiously, but with imper- 
turbable coolness, he moved out in an oblique 
direction till he had reached a point beyond 
the line of the rock, the waters at every step 
threatening to sweep him out of sight. Care- 
fully he picked his way, now in shallow water 
and now in deep, and down with the angry 
tide he went till he reacned the rock, and 
found awaiting his coming a man shivering, 
exhausted, and almost incapable of utterance. 
Conrvy had accomplished a herculean task 
in reaching the rock as he did, to say nota 
word about the danger he -braved; he had 
to keep the long line of heavy rope taut with 
his left hand while feeling his way on rocks 
as slippery as ice and contending with a cur- 
rent which would have speedily carried a 
man of ordinary strength off his feet. In 
McCullough’s hand he found clutched the 
putty knife he was using at the time of the 
accident, and this he took from him and put 
it in his pocket. This done, he tied the rope 
about McCullouch’s waist, took hold ef it 
himself with his left hand simply, and both 
started for the shore. For a hundred feet or 
so Conroy had not only to look out for him- 
self, but for the enfeebled old man in his 
charge. It was hard work, but they made 
this distance without accident. 


THE END WAS NOT YET, 


however, for as they entered the torrent 
which ran between the shore and the rock, 
both were swept off their feet and buried in 
the mad waters. The men on shore pulled 
the rope as rapidly as was safe, and McCul- 
lough and his rescuer were dragged ashore. 
The paper mill whistle blew the hour of noon 
just as Conroy and McCullough reached the 
bank, and simultaneously with this huzzas 
rent the air and ecstasy usdrped the place of 
dread anxiety. 

McCullouch was promptly carried to his 
home in blankets that were in readiness, and 
Convoy walked up the bank and among the 
multitude utterly unconscious of any act of 
heroism, and less concerned about the perils 
he had encountered than any person in that 
large concourse of people. 

THE CROWD, 
wishing to testify promptly and substantially 
to their appreciation of Conroy’s heroism, 
took up a collection for him, and about two 
hundred dollars were handed to him, a sum 
very acceptable to a poor man. 
AFTER THE RESCUE 

Mr. McCullough’s condition was found to be 
quite serious, partial delirium having set in, 
but no fatal consequences are anticipated. 


THOMAS CONROY, 


who has proved himself every inch a hero, 
was born in Ottawa, Canada, twenty-five 
years ago, of Irish parentage, but spent his 
early boyhood in Montreal. For seven years 
he was a sailor along the Newfoundland 
coast, amd only about seven years have 
elapsed since he first became a citizen of 
Niagara Falls. In the fall of 1872 he made 
an excursion with Prof. Tyndall under the 
falls, in a report of which the eminent scien- 
tist showed his appreciation of Conroy’s 
heroic qualities. He is a quarter of an inch 
over six feet in height, and weighs now two 
hundred and nine pounds, although his avoir- 
dupois is two hundred and twenty. He has 
a powerful frame, and a quiet pair of eyes, 
brown hair and sandy moustache. His face 
is a pleasant one, and would be boyish were 
it, not for his physical proportions. He has 
enormous strength and unfailing courage, 
and seems unwitting of the possession of any 
great qualities of body, mind or heart, all of 
which are pre-emmently his. He has a wile 
and three children, of whom he is proud, and 
works hard as a guide at the Cave of the 
Winds for their maintenance. 

Thomas Conroy proved himself a true hero, 
and his name will go down to future genera- 
tions as one of Nature’s nobleman. 


<> 
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Census Officer—*‘ What age, madam, shall 
I put down?” Madam, after mature delib- 
eration—‘‘What have you put down for the 
lady oyerhead ?”’ 


Some of the generals and other officers 
im the Arkansas war think they 

should be allowed to retire on half pay, 
instead of being unceremoniously compelled 
to earn aliviug by vending peanuts and 








candy. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


ran communications relative to matters in the District 
& uld te sentin by Monday evening of each wi ek.] 
From the Washington Republican, June 2, 


ISRAEL A. M. BE. CHURCH, 


corner-stone of the New Edifice. 
jm posing Masonic Ceremontes by the Grand 
podger ofthe District—Splendid Display of 

colored Citizens —-Oration by Mr. John H. 

Brooks. 

As was previously announced, the cere- 
mony of laying the corner-stone of the new 
editlee of the congregation of Israel Metho- 
dist Epi copal Chureh, one of the oldest and 
best knewnh in the District, took place yester- 
day. The new building will be located on 
the corner of B and First streets southwest. 
It will eccupy a lot ninety by sixty feet. 
The are hitecture is of the Gothic order, the 
pals rial ol brick and stone, and when com- 
pleted it will be one of the finest edifices for 
worship in thie District and an honor to the 
cople who are laboring so hard for its con- 
struction. Long before the hour named for 
thie commencement of the ceremonies crowds 
ef colored people had gathered in the viein- 
‘to, and by three o'clock there were fully five 
thousand present. ‘The Grand Lodge of cole 
ered Masons, Who had been invited to lay 
the « orner-stone, Were tendered the services 
of the Knights Templar as an escort, and the 
Gi-and ¢ ommandery, under the command of 
Most Eminent Commander John A. Gray, 
and Gethsemane and Simon Commanderies 
in full uniform, the officers and Master Ma- 
cons ol the sev eral lodges made up an eseort 
which was intinitely creditable to the craft. 
They assemble at their asylum, and after the 
line had formed marched to the spot, headed 
iy the Fort Whipple band, 

Phe corner-stone, Which occupied the usual 
position, Was ot brownstone, and the box 
contained copies of the daily papers, the 
Bible, United States and other coins, the 
names of the Presidentand Cabinet, District 
oftiials, the members of the Grand Lodee 
aud other interesting documents. 

Atthree o’clock the assemblage was calle ] 
toorder by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Mitchell, 
and ch vetional exereises held. These were 





the only causes which produced such a strik- 
ing change in the conduct of the Church to- 
ward the Masonic order. As we have al- 
ready stated, the spirit of Freemasonry was 
hostile to the principles of the Church of 
Rome. The intention of the one was to en- 
lighten the mind; the object and policy of 


the other was-to retain it in. ignorance. 
When Freemasonry flourished, dhe power of 
the Church must have:decayed.” 


I have adverted to those historical facts 
not in condemnation, of course, of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but in vindication of 
the claim of Masonry to perform this particu- 
lar ceremony, and to establish the fact the 
Church, though now opposed to the Order, 
for many years during its early history, re- 
garded Masonry as a handmaid. 

_ No, my friends, Masonry is not envious or 
jealous of the power or inffaence of any 
other society, With the Supreme Architect 
above as her Grand Master, and the Holy 

Bible here below as a guide for her * faith 
and practice,’? she bids godspeed to all insti- 
tutions, Enter the door of Masonry, and 
you will there find an order to curb the in- 
temperate passion, to restrain the spirit of 
ambition, and to teach charity and forbear- 
ance to individuals, justice and integrity to 
governments, humanity and benevolence to 
nations; to banish from the world every 
source of enmity and hostility, and to intro- 
duce those social feelings on which depend, 
ina high degree, the peace and order of so- 
ciely, 7 

The establishing of Christian churches 
among the colored people of this country has 
been of untold benefits, not only in bringing 
them to a knowledge of Jesus Christ, but in 
counteracting the debasing influences of slav- 
ery and the slave laws ; saving them from a 
moral degradation that is fearful to contem- 
plate. 

_The slave laws recognized no obligations 
either morally or intellectually to redeem 
them from ignorance and darkness, or to im- 
prove their hearts and minds by the teaching 
of Christian love and fellowship. ‘They were 
“totally neglected, and had no rights that 
white men were bound to respect, either of 
religion or politics. The Constitution of their 
country, which secured liberty to every other 
person in the land, was to them a dead let- 
ter, It is true the Church did not go so far 





tullowed by short addresses by several well- | 


as to exclude them by canon, but practically 
they were excluded from all its benefits, and 


known gentlemen, and then the procession { their presence was barely tolerated in seclu- 


having arrived, the Grand Lodye took charve. lded parts of the temple. 


They were not 


‘She commanderies were formed in a cirele, | only the civil and political Pariahs of Ameri- 


and a few brief introductory remarks were 
made by Grand Master Wim. IL. Myers, after 
which the corner-stone was adjusted, the 


can society, but also of the Christian church. 
Mheir claims for personal liberty and _politi- 
| cal recognition and fellowship under our re- 


proper oflivers of the Grand Lodge ofticiating | publican form of government were denied 


at the lmpressive ceremony, 

The Most Worthy Grand Commander then 
introduced Right Worshipful Brother John 
H. Brooks, the orator of the day, who deliy- 
ered the followmeg : 


Most Worsh phul Grand Master and Members 
of the Fraternity —Sav Wrights and Mellow- 
I approach. the discharge of the 
duties assizued me, iu these interesting cere- 
monies, With great reluctance from a con- 
scious iuability totally meet the requirements 
of so important ate Oecasion, 

It is noteworthy of Masons that they avail 
themselves of but few, and never trivial 
occasions, to appear as an organized body 
in public, Some great duty mustat all times 
be the motive power that will indace them 
to vive up their sacred places of retreat and 


C'efizous ¢ 


appear betore the world; bot that they are | 
atrard to meet the vaze and criticisins of all} 


mankind, nor that they are ashamed of theit 
profession, but because their chief and creat 


work, like that of the true Christian, can be | 


best performed in a quiet and unostentatious 
manner, It is true that death, the creat 
leveler, too often brings us before you in 
discharge of the melancholy duty of commiit- 
ting a brother’s body to its mother carth, 
and in his awful presence, io doubt, the mys- 
teries that in the eve of the public seems to 
surround us, may partake of a fearful nature; 
but there are other times and occasions when 
Masons have a delight in) coming out into 
the world ‘properly clothed in’ the habili- 
ments that distinguish them from others,’ and 


for the performance 6f sacred duties peculiar | 


to their Order from the building of tie Pem- 
ple of Jerusalem to the present day. 

That great monument of buman wisdom 
and capacity, the ‘'Eneyclopredia Brittan- 
ica,’’ in speaking of Freemasonry, says: 


“One of the first objects of man, in a rude | 
screen himself and his | 
family from the heat of the tropical sun, from | 


state of being, is to 


the inclemency of the polar regions, or from 


the sudden changes of more temperate cli- | 


mates, Ifthe has arrived at sucha devree of 


improvement as to live under the dominion | 
ofa superior, and under the intluence of a} 


religious belief, the .palace of his king and 
temple of his gods will be reared in the most 
magnificent style which his skill can devise 
and industry accomplish. Architecture is 
accordingly entitled to a very high position 
among the other arts. It is itself the parent 
profession, and requires a combination of 
talent and an extent of knowledge for which 
few other professions have, for the most part, 
wny occasion. 
the very nature of architecture for those ex- 
traordinary privileges to which Masons have 
always laid claim, and which they have al- 
most always possessed. : ’ . 
**Freemasonry is an ancient aud respecta- 
ble institution, embracing individuals of every 
nation, religion, and condition in lite. In 


order to contirm this institution and obtain | 


the ends for which it was originally formed, 
every candidate comes under a svlemn en- 


vagement never to divulge the mysteries of | 


the Order, nor communicate to the unini- 
tiated the secrets with which he may be 
intrusted and the proceedings aud plans with 
which the fraternity may be engaged, " *’ 
The desire for pomp and ceremony displayed 
at an early period by the Roman Catholic 
priests, in the exercise of their religion, in- 
troduced a corresponding desire for splendid 
monasteries and magniticent cathedrals. Tn 
order to encourage the profession of archi- 


tecture, the Pontilfs of Rome and other po- | 
tentates of Hurope conferred on the fraternity | 


of Freemasous the most mportant privileges, 
and allowed to be governed by laws, customs 
and ceremonies peculiar to themselves. Phe 
association was composed of all nations, 
who were denominated Freemasons, and 
who, traveling from one country to another, 
erected those elegant churches and cathe- 
drals which men still admire. The govern- 
ment of this association was remarkably 
regular. Freemasons monopolized the build- 
ing of religious structures in’ all Christen- 
dom.’” 7 

It will thus be seen, my friends, that the 
laying of the corner-stone of a temple ‘dedi- 
cated to the worship of the living God, was, 
in ancient times, considered the exclusive 
right and duty of Freemasons, and, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of our ancient brethren, 
Wwe are here to-day advisedly, not for show 
and pomp, but in the performance of an im- 
portant and interesting ceremony, that from 
the earliest ages until the present day has 
been regarded as the peculiar work of Free- 
masons. 

Masonry has ever been the faithful hand- 
maid and triend of the Church, and had the 
Church, like Masonry, never deviated from 
her primitive teachings, there never would 
have been cause for one single jar or ripple 
of that harmonious intercourse and friend- 
ship that existed between them, from the 
time great Jehovah commanded the temple at 
Jerusalem to be built to the seventeenth 
century of the 
Church:had grown rapidly in numbers aud 
power 
cathedrals had been erected, ambitious and 
designing men had entered her priesthood, 


abd the doctrines and teachings of the lowly | 


Jesus, who had declared that his kingdom 
Was not of this world, were found to be illy 
suited to the ambitions of the men who 
taught that kingdoms and _ principalities in 
Hlis name should be established on earth. 

[t was about this time the fatal step was 
taken of blending the Church and State, and 
the assumption by the Church of the control 
of the temporal affairs of men, and forming 
an alliance for political purposes with the 
State. The same great author says, in 
speaking of the cause that led to the Roman 


Catholic church opposing Masonry: ‘*There 


being now no searcity of architects, the 


very reason which prompted the Church to | more po 
protect the fraternity ceased to exist; they 
therefore withdrew from them that patron- 
age they had spontaneously offered, and de- 


their secret assemblies. 


There is some tSundation in | 


Christian era. But the | 


Many maguificeut monasteries and | 


them with supreme ‘contempt, only equaled 
by that of the the denial of the Church of 
Christian fellowship and equality, and where 
they were recognized at all, it was only as a 
necessity Lo a tutelage that better fitted them 
for profitable service to their masters. 

The Christian church at tirst only tolerated 
American slavery, but alas! its ministry fell, 
and from mere toleration it embraced and de- 
fended it; to the colored man there was but 
one text trom which the gospel was preached 
—Servants, obey your masters.’? His na- 
ture, so susceptible of religious instruction, 
was blunted by false doctrines. What was 
the love of Christ, as practically shown him 
by the white Christian, but a mockery. How 
was he, poor, iguorant and blind, under such 
| teachings, to grow in Christian knowledge 
}and truth?) What was the Christian minis- 
| try to him but a band of moral cowards and 
hypocrites, who had one gospel for the white 
man and another for the black. 

My friends, it was such a deplorable state 
of atlairs as L have described that compelled 
j the colored people to establish Christian 
j churches, and [am sorry to say it, but it was 
} the want of confidence in the justice and 

truth of the doctrines preached to them by a 
white ministry in Christian churches, and the 
belief that the ministry itself wore false to 
their Christian duties and professions, that 
}led them to the unchristian desire to have 
separate churches, to be known as ‘* colored 
charches,”’ 

Slavery and the church permitted this; 
they reasoned that the negro was highly 
emotional by nature, and that his crude and 
ignorant idea of God and religion would re- 
sult ina style and method of worship that 
would serve as a safety-valve to the exhu- 
berance of his animal nature. They did not 
care how grotesque his behavior, or how 
false his conceptions of what was proper and 
right to be done in the house of God, so long 
as the service did not partake of a nature to 
weaken the hold slavery had on his body and 
mind. Professing white Christians stood by 
and cared not what excesses were regarded 
; by these poor ignorant people as a proper 
service to be held in the church of Christ. 
The services at the ‘negro churches’? was 
“fun”? for them-—‘‘as «ood as a cireus,”’ 

Another potent reason for their favoring 
such establishments for the colored people, 
was the hatred of the presence of the negro 
in their churches, It was the convenient 
jand smart method of getting rid of a disa- 

ereeable element in the white churches. 
| Well, the colored man left the partitioned-off 





lcorner in the white man’s church, where he 
was not wanted, and went to the hut and 
lowly pine-board meeting house, there to 
know and serve God in the manner that his 
feeble light and instinet might lead him, and 
that «reat God who notes even the fall of 
the sparrow remembered him. 
What was permitted by the ‘church and 
i slavery as a harmless amusement, by which 
the slave might pass away the idle hours of 
the Sabbath, served as the beginning of a 
j moral and religious education that has been 
| of incalculable benetit, not only to the form- 
ler slave, but to the whole country. ‘The 
work that His ministers failed to do for the 
poor benighted slave in the church, He him- 
i self did in the hut and cabins, and if to-day 
the colored man shows a greater suscepti- 
‘bility to religious teachings and influence ; 
it he shows a more ready and abiding faith 
in the doctrines of Christ, it is because God 
saw his lowly condition in mind and body 
in the hour of slavery and darkness, and 
isaved him from the evils of his own fary. 
‘As I have stated, these churches proved a 
ereat blessing to the colored people. They 
were not only places of worship, where 
themselves and children could be morally 
and meutally educated to a limited extent, 
but also a place where, collected together, 
their united prayers were ofeted to God 
and all mankind for deliverance from oppres- 
sive bondage. In these churches none other 
than sentiments of Christian love and respect 
for superior authority in the whites were 
ever permitted to be uttered. It was here 
that the Bible was first permitted to be read 
by the slave. Few had the hardihood to car- 
ry the slave law, forbidding the slave to be 
taught to read, so far as to deny this privi- 
lege. @ 
‘The colored people themselyes soon dis- 
covered who among them were best suited to 
lead, and to-day, perhaps, we would not 
have that eloquent leader, and truly great 
man, Frederick Douglass, and many others, 
but for the opportunities these churches af- 
forded them. The eloquence and capacity 
of the colored man in this new field showed 





/ his white Christian brother was drawn to his 
work and his manner of doing it; and here 
leL me say, that there were many brave and 
true Christian spirits among the white mibis- 
try who dared, in the face of all opposition, 


Christian profession. 


the poor slave. 
ward. 


nines of Christian churches amongst the 
colored people here, dear old Israel church 
stands most prominent. 


deserve better at your hands. 


kept up until to-day. 


hearts now assist her to perform a like great 
and good work iu the present and future. 
There are many sound reasons why we 





itself to such a degree that the attention of 


i- ¢., even of death itself, to be true to their 
God alone knows of 
their many private acts of Christian love to 
Verily, they have their re- 


Now, my friends, of these humble begin- 


I shall not attempt 
to give you her history, but I do know none 
Through 
many years of trials and tribulations and 
great sacrifices, her organization has been 
She has done a great 
and good work in the past; may grateful 


should rejoice to know that the congregation 
of Old Israel church have made this attempt 
to build an edifice, but none in my opinion is 
tent tnan the fact that here, literally 
under the shadow fof the Capitol, for many 
years she has steadily yet quietly fought the 
battle of freedom, — served ng connect- 
nied the i Iding | ing link between civilization and the negro. 
wt ania Bet ees pho snpen To every argument of the slave-power inj cut for years, 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 





yonder Capitol in support of slavery she has 
replied in earnest and eloquent prayer that 
God, in His infinite justice; would open the 
prison door and let the oppressed go free ; 
and to every sentiment of justice that 
was uttered in behalf of the poor slave, she 
promptly, in the fullness of gratitude re- 
sponded amen, Many good men in Congress, 
in days past, were inspired and encouraged 
to continue to fight valiantly the battle of 
freedom by a visit to ‘‘ Old Israel church just 
down the hill from the Capitol,” and fre- 
quent has been the reference to the ‘colored 
church down the hill’’ as evidence of ‘yirtue, 
refinement and education existing among the 
colored people at. the capital of the nation.” 
The local and peculiar reasons why the old 
church organization should be kept up and a 
new church built are too numerous fur me to 
mention here, but it does seem to me that 
the spirit of Newton, Cornish, Dunlop, Ten- 
ney, Nichols, and a host of good men now 
departed, is around and about to urge us to 
accomplish this good work. They did not 
work in vain, for old Israel church has hved 
to see new doctrines and principles adopted 
at the (apitol and Senators confess a creed 
and practice a justice that puts even the 
Church to shame. The battle against the 
fearful sin, prejudice, which should have 
found natural leaders in the Church, it seems 
has its champions in the Senate of the 
United States. Says a very distinguished 
Senator, in discussing that crowning measure 
of civil and religious liberty and equality, 
the civil rights bill: ‘I believe what our 
fathers who laid the fouadations taught, that 
all men are created equal. I believe in a 
still older teaching—that God is no respecter 
of persons, and that he made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on the face of 
the earth; and further, that he maketh his 
sun to rise on‘ the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and unjust. I be- 
lieve that government is instituted for all, 
and, like the sun, the rain and the dew, 
should shed its blessing upon all alike. 
I believe that the colored race in this coun- 
try differ in nothing but their lineage from 
the white race, except in so far as their na- 
tures have been dwarfed by slavery. That 
they have the same bodily and mental and 
moral facullies, the same wants and appe- 
tites, the same capacity for labor and enjoy- 
ment, the same sensibility to wrong and in- 
sult, no one can deny. 

** Task what argument do we find arrayed 
against this claim to equality under the law, 
founded, as I have endeavored to show, upon 
the fundamental law of the land? I regret 
to say the argument begins and ends in prej- 
udice—a_ prejudice as unreasonable as it is 
unjust; a prejudice that reaches beyond life, 
even, and would perpetuate distinctions in 
the graye. Alas, sir, [ know how hard it is 
to argue against prejudices. Time, reason, 
and reflection only can correct them, But 
hopeless is the task of reasoning them away, 
let me remind the Senate that Nature has 
not discriminated against the negro in any 
of her regulations. On the contrary, he has 
all the bodily faculties in the fullest perfec- 
tion, the same capacity to subdue nature and 
supply his wants ; the same appetites. More 
than that, he has the same spiritual nature ; 
the same thirst for knowledge; the same 
hopes and fears; the same sensibility to 
wrong and insult, and the same desire to im- 
prove his condition, If you could forget the 
color of his skin, the difference between him 
and you would disappear. And then, again, 
does he not dwell in this goodly heritage by 
the same title that you do and I do? Is he 
not warmed by the same sun, does he not 
breathe the same air, and draw his subsist- 
ence from the same bountiful earth, which 
knows no distinction in the hands that till 
her and bring forth her fruits. More than 
that, does he not speak the same language, 
worship the same God, owe the same allegi- 
ance, and obey the same laws ? 

** Sir, when I remember the wrongs that 
have been inflicted upon the colored race 
through so many generations of slavery; 
when I recal] how patient and long-suffering 
they have been through all the long years of 
cruel bondage; how they have contributed 
to the wealth and prosperity of the country, 
and at last how nobly they came to its res- 
cue, when, like a noble ship, it seemed about 
dashing upon rocks and perishing, and how 
they offered their lives to save the govern- 
ment they had known only by its oppressions, 
my heart warms with unspeakable gratitude. 
When the opportunity for wreaking .venge- 
ance upon his task-master, was the negro 
swift to avenge by fire and sword, and rapine 
his accumulated wrongs? No, sir, to his 
lasting honor, let it be remembered of him 
and stir our warmest sentiments of gratitude 
in the memory, that he watched like a faith- 
ful sentinel over the women and children and 
tenderly cared for them, while his rebel mas- 
ter was seeking upon fields of battle to fix 
him and his posterity in a still more hopeless 
condition of slavery. Even then he put 
aside the supreme temptation, and listened 
only to the voice of religion, * Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ ”’ 
Eloquent Senator and Christian gentleman, 
the colored people bless and thank you tor 
these noble words. ; 
An influential journal, reviewing the action 
of the Senate on this subject, says: ‘'Noth- 
ing more remains to be done in this direction. 
The negro who a few years ago was a chattel 
slave flogged at his master’s pleasure and 
sold on the auction block to pay his master’s 
debts, is now a citizen and a_ voter; the 
schools are open to his children ; literary in- 
stitutions invite him to their privileges and 
honors ; he is a landholder and planter and 
politician ; sits in the jury box and pleads at 
the bar; he is legislator and Representative 
in Coneress and Governor of a Common- 
wealth. 

Yes, my friends, there remains yet one im- 
portant thing to be done; itis the work of 
the Christian ministry, the work of all true 
Masons and of every American citizen, Chris- 
tianity, Masonry and the constitution of our 
country forbids *‘caste distinctions.”” Let us, 
then, in the future, banish it from cur hearts 
—banish it from the land. 

My friends, I must close. Some here to- 
day may consider that Iam rash and speak 
too plainly on a subject that I might have 
allowed to sleep. ‘True, I might have spoken 
in praise of the Church and of Masonry for 
the principles upon which both are founded 
are alike-noble, just and true ; but the great 
question of the hour, to my mind, is how can 
we rid the Church and Masonry of this great 
sin—prejudice against a man on account of 
the color ofhis skin. Just and true men who 
fear God and love their country and fellow 
man are making a great effort to banish it 
from the State. Is it not right, then, to cry 
aloud against this great evil, which has in the 
past and is now doing such a fearful injury to 
the cause of religion and society? 

Ah! who of us can measure the evil conse- 
quence of the presence of this monster in the 
Church ; it has driven thousands from her 
doors into doubt and infidelity. 

Another able writer on this great question 
of human rights and equality says : 
tinguished author (the late Senator Sumner) 
knew that he was standing on a solid rock, 
and from day to day and yearto year he 
challenged those who hesitated to indorse 
and those who oppressed to attack his posi- 


cline the contest. With his dying breath he 


trymen. What one of the ablest statesmen 


sold, or owned a human being. 


fore whom nothing can be hid. 
— 


“‘I want to know,” said a creditor fiercely 





owe me?” ‘When 


me for a prophet ?”’ 
The affectionate wife in Des Moines, Iowa 


of his longing for tobacco, discovered tha 





Its dis- | mittee, speaking of the abolition of the colored 


tion ; but all that they dared to do was to de- 
commended the civil rights bill to his coun- 


who spoke against this measure would care to 
submit his arguments to the Great Judge? 

In the presence of Divine Justice these ap- 
peals to human pride and human prejudice : x . ; 
are lighter than dust. ,Of all the champions | pupils —the Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Celtic, 
of the institution of slavery that have lived | and the African, but by the influence of the 
and died : the United ca goa = one has ever 
asked to have it engraved on the stone that , 
marks Ins resting place, that he bought or | $004 feeling among them, any there is no ap- 


May Christian, Mason and citizen do their 
whole duty to put away this sin, remember- (6.) 
ing that our daily acts are recorded, and the 
time will soon come that the record we have 
made here on earth will be read by one be- 


‘“‘when you are going to pay me what you 
I’m going to. pay you! 
Why, you’re a pretty fellow! Do you take 


who gave her husband morphine to cure him 


the expense of his funeral, economical as it 
was, would have kept him in the best of fine 





THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL. 
Another Letter from Mr, Conway. 


Mixed Schools in the Light of Experience 
—Authorities on the subjeet—The Negro 
Viewed from Various Standpoints. 


To the Editor of the New National Era: 


Sir: Thanking you for the space so gen- 
erously granted for my letter of last week, 
to the Republican, on the Civil-Rights Bill, 
I come with another plea on the same sub- 
ject. 

Our neighbor and fellow citizen with black 
skin has been knocking at the door of Jus- 
tice so long already, that the delay in open- 
ing it to him is one of the: most astonishing 
sigus of the times. 

In my letter of last week I gave my own 
experience with mixed schools, during near- 
ly tive years, in the State of Louisiana. This 
I can reproduce by statiog three simple prop- 
Ositions, viz. : 

1. The law of Louisiana provided that the 
schools should be as free to the colored as to 
the white children. 

II, The Democrats.of the State, and some 
of the Republicans, asserted that the law, if 
enforced, would destroy the public schdols. 
Ill, The law was enforced ; the schools 
Were not even injured, and at the close of my 
term of office, the State had five times as 
many public free schools as it ever had before 
under the superintendency of any of my 
predecessors. 

In this letter I wish to republish the testi- 
mony of other educators, who, in their time, 


raised by the opponents of the Civil-Rights 
Bill. In another letter I will give the opin- 


and kindly nature of the negro, and as to 
his possession of those qualities which are 
caleulated to make him as a public-school 
pupil submissive to authority, and generally 
as decorous as his white schoolmates, neigh- 
bors and playfellows. 
I, TESTIMONY ON TITE QUESTION OF MIXED 
- SCHOOLS, 
(1.) New Orleans: The Board of School 
Directors, in a report written by Rey. William 
Rollinson, its secretary, in 1871, and trans- 
mitted to the State Board of Education by 
Judge Henry C. Dibble, chairman of the 
Board, says: ‘*The requirements of the 
school law have been faithfully observed by 
the Board, and no ease has come to their 
knowledge of the exclusion of a pupil on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition. 
Nor has this strict adherence to the law been attend- 
ed by any of the unfavorable results so freely pre- 
dicted, in adeance of the honest trial of an im- 
partial system of educalion, As a general 
thing, pupils have preferred to attend at 
schools where their associates are of their 
own race, but in the instances where, under 
the action of the schools have, to some ex- 
tent become mixed schools, no difficully is ex- 
perienced, In one school where, under the 
passionate impulse of the moment, the whole 
number of white children was withdrawn be- 
cause of the admission of colored pupils, they 
have returned to their places, and the school 
is proceeding harmoniously. 
(2.) The Third Congressional District of 
Louisiana: Rey. 2. K. Diossy, in his annual 
report for S71, says: ‘The subject of 
mixed schools has in no wise embarrassed 
my work; there is no question about race or 
color. In some localities the ‘children of 
both colors attend school in common, and 
sometimes eolored teachers have in their 
schools numbers of white children.’’ 
Ihave given the testimony df the School 
Board of New Orleans and of the Division 
Superintendent for the Third Congressional 
District of Louisiana, because these will in- 
dicate what may be considered the effects of 
the operation of the free-school feature of 
the Civil-Rights Bill in the towns, cities, 
and rural districts of the South. My own 
experience as Stale Superintendent, is ex- 
pressed in the propositions named above. 
Allow me now to state as brietly as possible, 
the experience of others on the same ques- 
tion: 
(3.) Boston: Hon, John D. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of the public schools of Bos- 
ton, says as to mixed schools which had then 
at the time of his writing, just come into ex- 
istence: ‘* Perhaps the most material re- 
sult to be ascertained is that which has been 
produced in respect to the attendance of the 
two classes atfected by the change. (Boston 
‘chanel from caste schools to free public 
schools in 1855.) If the attendance of colored 
chitdren is better than under the former ar- 
rangement, then it would be fair to conclude 
that the change has been a benefit to that 
class. If, on the other hand, the attendance 
of white children has not, by the change, 
been diminished, it will be reasonably inferred 
that no serious injury has resulted to that 
class. I have visited two schools which em- 
brace most of the colored children who 
attend the Grammar schools of the city. I 
took occasion to inquire of the masters and 
some of the other teachers of these schools, 
respecting the effect of the introduction into 
their classes, of colored children, The reply 
was: ‘No evil effect has been experienced.’ 
In other Grammar schools, where a few’ 
colored children were found, similar inquires 
were made and similar replies received. No 
one complains that white children have been 
Withdrawn or kept from school because of the 
admission of colored pupils, or that any sort 
of difficulty had been encountered in bring- 
ing together in the same school-room chil- 
dren of different colors. With my present 
information on the subject, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, in my judgment, the 
colored schools of Boston were not disband- 
ed too soon,”’ 

(4.) Worcester, Mass.: The School Com- 
school in that city, says : ‘The older colored 
children in the separate school, haye com- 
pared unfavorably with the colored children 
of the same age in other schools, simply for 
the want of the stimulus of companionship 
in their studies. 

(5.) Cambridge, Mass. The report of 
the School Committee says: ‘‘ In the Broad- 


way school a singular fact was noticed, viz., 
the mixture of four different races among the 


teacher, and of habit, there exists perfect 
parent consciousness of a difference of race 
or condition.*’ ' 
New Bedford, Mass.: John F. Em- 
Bedford, says: ‘* My pupils are of all class- 
es of the community. Many of them are 


from families of the highest respectability. 


tesy and kindness by the other scholars.’’ 


t 





have had to meet the same question now | Thus the lower half of the community will 


ions of leading Southerners as to the good | course do more to make the nation intelligent 


* 7.) Nantucket, Mass. : Hou. John H. Shaw 
says: ‘“ Eariy in February last, the present 
committee took charge of the schools, and 
decided to admit the colored children. There 


colored school, there are now fifty of them in 
the various colored schools, well behaved, 
orderly children, Not a single complaint 
has been made to the Committee thus far, 


from any teacher, respecting any of them.’’ 
(8.) Boston: Rey. Henry Upham, then edi- 


tor of the Watchman and Reflector, and member 
of the School Committee, said: ‘‘On the 
morning that the colored children were ad- 
mitted, our Grammar and Primary schools 
were thronged with colored children, all hap- 
py, cleanly and well clothed. The change 
has worked well.” . 

(9.) Rhode Island: The State Commis- 
sioner, in 1857, said, in his report for that 
year: ‘* When men are completely sunk in 
degradation, they are apt to be content with 
their lot. But raise them a few degrees and 
they immediately grew dissatisfied with their 
state, and are wretched indeed if they are 
not daily rising higher and higher. The 
most profitable influence of puble schools, 
where there is a sufficiency of good teachers, 
is in blending the community into one kin- 
dred. ere the children of the rich and the 
children of the poor meet together, and each 
class exerts a good influence upon the other. 
The higher class will learn to know, and re- 
spect and to admire those of the other,"and 
thd lower class will be raised in manners and 
refinement, and will become ambitious and 
improve their condition. They will learn 
more of neatness, more of skill, and will be 
elevated in their own ideas of what they can. 
do, and will also be stimulated to attempt 
more than they otherwise would have done. 


be every day feeling the expansive force and 
and power of higher’ thoughts, and will of 


and prosperous, while no one will seffer in 
the least by their efforts to elevate them- 
selves. 
(10.) William C. Nell, a colored gentle- 
man of Boston, writes on this subject: ‘I 
am familiar with several instances where the 
colored children are progressing rapidly in 
studies and becoming favorites both with 
teachers and pupils. They appear to be 
arranging upon their proper levels, irrespect- 
ive of complexion, and this is all that any 
intelligent person can ask.” — 
That statesmanship which leads General 
Butler to consent to the striking out of the 
free-school feature of the Civil-Rights Bill, 
and that which leads President Grant to tell 
members of Congress that this feature of the 
bill, if not the whole bill, had better not§be- 
come a law, we will consider at the proper 
time — we white Republicans, as well as 
our colored fellow-citizens. 

Respectfully, 

Tuomas W. Conway. 

WASHINGTON, June LO, 1874. 


Notes from the Capital. 


To My Townsfolks “Afar.”’ 


I am at this moment, my dear towns folks 
‘afar’? in no mood for sharp utterances. 
I had carefully selected some words of keen- 
ness with which to handle a matter or so 
here that needs the severest overhauling. 
I had garnered up and prepared to give vent 
to some Damascus-bladed thoughts, and had 
my pen dipped and uplift for the task, when 
the illness of a valued friend—we shall all 
be ill on some one or other of these days— 
reached my ear, and I dropped all and went 
to him. As he lay there upon his bed, I 
said what is man, and what are all the 
guilded pegeantry of Earth! How transi- 
tory is our life; how unavailing all our 
efforts to the contrary when the summons 
for our departure comes. As I left 
that house of sadness, I cannot say that 
I did so, with the feeling that my friend, 
Robert H. Booker’s summons, was not on the 
way for him. I went again to his house and 
found him, in obedience to the summons,— 
it had come,—though in great bodily pain, 
fast journeying from home and friends, and 
yet nearer and dearer ones—his family to a 
better state than ours, and into which he has 
finally entered. 

Robert H. Booker has gone, but his exam- 
ple remains, Hewas one of those rare amongst 
us-—would we had more of them—who mind- 
ed well his own business, and pursued it with 
an assiduity that culminated into a light, a 
guiding star, for first attempts at all our in- 
dustries. He was a member of the firm of 
Booker & Stewart, barbers, in the highest 
sense of that profession. ‘The firm of Book- 
er & Stewart meant business, active business, 
business unceasingly. They formed a co- 
partnership over twenty years ago, and so 
continued an unbroken harmonious existence 
without a ripple of dissatisfaction or dis- 
content to this present, and only now dis- 
solved by death. 

In these days of our unrest, and unceas- 
ing change, and succomb to the dominant race, 
yet notwithstanding when our young men with 
their stought heart and fresh blood are seeking 
business which compels developement, en- 
sures success, and finally independence ; in 
these days when our youth require what is 
just now too much neglected, good trades, 
which cannot be taken from them; in these 
days when we conduct so few business 
houses here or elsewhere, and evince so 
little businiess confidence in each other, and 
so little spirit of business venture anywhere; 
in these days, I aflirm that the jirm of 
Booker § Stewart must ever stand out as a 
rare example among us to be imitated and 
commended, 

As aman self-employed, Robert H. Book- 
er’s industries were scarcely bounded by his 
physical ability to perform them. He was 
ever at his post. In his dealings he was 
always exact but equally just. As a hus- 
band and father he was comparable with the 
best among us. IlIis love for his children, as 
I remember, exhibited in many little touch- 
ing incidents, almost surpassed that of any 
mother- As a friend, he was frank, sincere, 
steadfast. Under a sturdy exterior, kind, 
gentle, tender, who among us, can ever for- 
get him? We followed him to the portals of 
the grave, but could go no further, and 
could only say farewell friend and brother, 


farewell! 
More anon, 
OLD Boy In ‘SpectTs.”’ 


Howard University. 


To the Editor of the New Eational Era: 

A musical and literary entertainment was 
given in the college chapel of Howard Uni- 
versity last Friday evening, 5th inst., under 
the auspices of the ‘Young Men’s Christian 


merson, teacher of the High School, New| Association,”’ connected with the above in-| myst be sent to the publishers 


stitution. 


appla 
very ably presided at the piano-forte. 


the college chapel. 
‘ ours, &c., 


On account of the inclemency of | handed to the local canvasser, without re- 
the weather the ‘audience was small but | sponsibility to the publishers, except in cases 
appreciative. The orations were finely de- 
I have had no instance of any difficulty aris- | livered, and the singing elicited well-merited 
ing from the admission of colored children. ause. ‘ 

They have uniformly been treated with cour-|  M Mary F. Hobson, of Richmond, Va., 


Next Friday evening, 12th inst., there | Prompt information by applying to 
will be commencement exercises of the 
Normal Department of the University, in 


NWOeorirtckrK. 


Citizenship, its Rights and Du- 
ties, Woman. Suffrage. 


HE above Lecture, as delivered before the 
Pioneer Lyceam, at Hillsdale, D, C., April 
12th, 1874, by D. Augustus Straker, a young 
lawyer of this city, and @ uate of B 
University, is now in pamphlet-form, and 
be obtained by poate P. O. order for 15 ¢ 
the address of WILLIAM WARING, esq., 
ington, D. C., and at the bookstores o 
PAREBR, cor. 7th and F Sts., and BRABL 
ADAMS, cor. 9th and F. Sts. [m1 Ged 


A very rapid, safe and easy way to ma 
money, is to procure territory to introduce 
the latest useful invention that is wanted 





















has a family, full sized Sewing Machine with 


for, rapid, smooth and firm, make a seam 
so strong the cloth will tear before the stitch- 
esrip apart. Eight new attachments for all 


used by us only. Agents only need show 
them in operation to sell in every house they 
enter. $30 and upward cleared daily by 
smart agents. No such Machine was ever 
offered at any such price. 35,000 sold last 
year, 100,000 Families use them. Demand 
increasing evey day where they become 


tors, Machinists, Tailors &c,. recommend 
them as perfect. Rights given free to first 
applicants. If there is no agency in your 
place, write for it, or buy a Machine for your 
Family or a relation, there is none better or 
so cheap. Machines sent to all parts of the 
country on receipt of price 810. Read ad- 


Family” in another part of this paper. Ad- 
dress the Proprietors, Ronerr J. MuLLI 
GAN &Co., 336 Canal St., New York. 


Prospectus for 1874—Seventh Year. 


The Aldine, 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal admitted to befthe Hand- 
somest Periodical in the World, A Representative 
and Shampion of American Taste. 











Not for satein Book or Vets 
Stores. 

THE ALDINE, while issued with all the 
regularity, has none of the temporary or 
timely interest characteristic of ordinary 
periodicals. It is an elegant miscellany of 
pure, light and graceful literature; and a col- 
lection of pictures, the rarest specimens of 
artistic skill, in black and white. Although 
each succeeding number affords a fresh pleas- 
ure to its friends, the real value and beauty 
of THE ALDINE will be most appreciated 
after it has been bound up at the close of the 
year. While other publications may claim 
superior cheapness, as compared with rivals 
of a similar class, THE ALDINE is a unique 
and original conception—alone and un- 
approached —absolutely without competition 
in price or character. The possessor of a 
complete volume cannot duplicate the quanti- 
ty of tine paper and engravings in any other 
shape or number of volumes for len times its 
cost; and then, there are the chromos, besides 


- _ =, 
ART DEPARTMENT, 1974, 
The illustrations of THE ALDINE have 
won 2 world-wide reputation, and in the art 
centres of Europe it is an admitted fact that 
its wood cuts are examples -of the highest 
perfection ever attained. The common 
prejudice in favor of ‘‘steel plates,”’ is rapid- 
ly yielding to a more educated and discrimin- 
ating taste which recognizes the advantages 
of superior artistic quality with greater facili- 
ty of production, ‘The wood-cuts of THE 
ALDINE possess all the delicacy and elabor- 
ate finish of the most costly steel plate, 
while they afford a better rendering of the 
artist’s original. 

To fully realize the wonderful work which 
THE ALDINE is doing for the cause of art 
culture in America, it is only necessary to 
consider the cost to the people of any other 
desent representations of the productions of 
great painters. : 

In addition to designs by the members of 
the National Academy, and other noted 
American artists, 7HE ALDINE will re- 
produce examples of the best foreign 
masters, sclected with a view to the highest 
artistic suecess and greatest general interest. 
Thus the subscriber to THE ALDINE will, 
at a trifling cost, enjoy in his own home the 
pleasures and retiniug intluences of true art. 
The quarterly tinted plates for 1874 will 
be by Thos, Moran and J. D. Woodward. 
The Christmas issue for 1874 will contain 
special designs appropriate to the season, by 
our best artists, and will surpass in attrac- 
tions any of its predecessors. 

Premium for 1374. 

Every subscriber to THE ALDINE for the 
year 1874 will receive a pair of chromos, 
‘The original pictures were painted in oil for 
the publishers of 7//H ALDINE, by Thomas 
Moran, whose great Colorado picture was 
purchased by Congress for ten thousand dol- 
lars. The subjects were chosen to represent 
“Phe East’? and ‘The West.”?) One is a 
view in The White Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire; the other gives The Clits of Green 
River, Wyoming ‘Territory. ‘he difference 
in the nature of the scenes themselves is a 
pleasing contrast, and affords a good display 
of the artist’s scope and coloring. The 
chromos are worked from thirty distinet 
plates, and are in size (12 x 16) and appear- 
ance exact fac-similes of the originals. The 
presentation of a worthy example of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest landscape painter to the sub- 
scribers of THE ALDINE was a bold but 
peculiarly happy idea, and its successful 
realization is attested by the following testi- 
monial, over the signature of Mr. Moran 
himself, 
NEWARK, N. J., Sepl. 20lh, 1873. 
Messrs. LAMES SurTTON & Co. 
Gentlemen,—I am delighted with the proofs 
in color of your chromos, ‘They are wonder- 
fully successful representations by mechani- 
cal process of the original paintings. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed,) THOS. MORAN. 
These chromos are in every sense Ameri- 
can. They are by an original American 
process, with material of American manu- 
facture, from designs of American scenery 
by an American painter, and presented to 
subscribers to the first successful American 
Art Journal. If no better because of all 
this, they will certainly possess an interest 
no foreign production can inspire, and 
neither are they any the worse if by reason 
of peculiar facilites of production they cost 
the publishers only a trifle, while equal in 
every respect to other chromos that are sold singly 
for double the subscription price of THE 
ALDINE. Persous of taste will prize these 
pictures for themselves—not for the price 
they did or did not cost, and will appreciate 
the enterprise that renders their distribution 
possible. ax St 

If any subscriber should indicate a prefer- 
ence for a figure subject, the pnblishers will 
send “Thoughts of Home,’? a new and 
beautiful chromo, 14 x 20 inches, represent- 
ing a little Italian exile whose speaking eyes 
betray the longings of his heart, 


TERMS. 
$5 per annum, in advzace; 
with Oil Chromos free. 


For SO Conts oxtra, the chro- 
mos will be sent, mounted, varuished, and pre- 
paid by mail. 

'HE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtain- 
able only by subscription. There will be no 
reduced or club rate ; cash for subscriptions 


direct, or 


wnere the certificate jis given, bearing the 
fac-simile signature of JAMES Surron & Co. 


Canvassers wanted 
Any person wishing to act 
as a local canvasser will receive full and 





JAMES SUTTON & C0. 


PUBLISHERS 
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were twenty-seven of them attending the 


“ Sryius.” 


‘and attractive in 


every day, by every one, every where, who | furnished for academic purposes, are sitnated 


al 


ently 
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UNIVERSITY. 
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This University, occupying the site of the 
astitution formerly known as Oakland College, 
ed in Claiborne County, Mivs., four and 

leg ncriheast from Rodney, on tke 
r. 
, far removed from the con- 
of city life, is high and 
rroundings gre agreeable 
inent degree. 
Its commodious buildings, all erected and 


* 





in a beautiful oak grove, gently undulating and 


Table and ‘Treadle for only $10 that does the | clothed in a perennial dress of vendure pleasing 
same work as a Machine P hat would pay $80|:to the eye, and conducive to health and 


quietude. 


No discrimination is recognised by the in- 


work and the improved Button Hole Worker | stitution on account of color, caste, or other 
ciass distinctions. 


The awple endowment of the University en- 


ables it to offer its facilities at a very low rate. 
Board, washing, bed-room furniture, fuel and 
lights, are furnished to each student at the rate 
of ten dollars per month, payable in advance ; 
known. Ministers, Judges, Lawyers, Edi- | and, for tuition, which is free to students from 


Mississippi. A matriculation fee of fifteen dol- 


lars is required from students coming from 
other States, 


A competent corps of teachers is employed to 


give thorough inatruction in all the branches 


usually embraced in the curriculum of Ameri- 
vertisement beginning ‘$60 saved in every | can colleges. 


For further information address W. I. Fur- 

xiss, Dean of the Faculty, or 

Rev. H. R. REVELS, D.D., 
President. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, Eprror. 


ml4 ly 





The New Nationat Era will partake of a two: 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu- 
eator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining tothe American citi- 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident of 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thess 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an lducator, its 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and much- 
needed instruction, and for the inculeation of 
those habits of industry, economy, and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy to free sovernment, 
insuring in return blessingsto the governed. 
While the editors of the New Narionan Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all questions of vital import- 
ance to the country by any of itscitizens. Com 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our. friends in all 
parts of the country, especially in the Southern 
States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rate of equal justice for all men will vov- 
ern the policy of the New Nationa. Era. It wil- 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 


other. Jt will oppose any attempt to conter 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
titizen equality before the law, and full 
of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the National Union. 
The New Nationa Era will take high eround 
upon all public questions, and labor to. inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-entranchised 
ae a of the reconstructed States Remem- 
ering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationar Kea 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 






THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
asses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good ‘of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportum- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 

The New Nationar Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our fri¢uds every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price of the New Nationat 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 


Address * FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C, 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
Natlional Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


RON PUN ioe sacened secceusce tess tess $250 
OOS Oe ME. cs isbicieccs osccnccweesie Wen 125 
1 copy three months,...... Pesecccscccee coceses ° 65 
DP CUPID BERR vce ws ecnesessenveveess 2...10 00 
@ caplen Six MOMtMe, ..... o.cc cscs cccccsscccedecce 5 50 
1 1 copies one yoar............... cows seeeee- 40 OO 
10 copies six months.......... 000 cececree ces sree AO OG 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. If it cost 
little personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all woney in Post Office Orders, Re 
gistered Letters, or Drafts. 

All Vostmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. ; 

The fee for registering is fifteeu cents. 


(h wanwrep: {yb 


Male and Females 
TO SELL SENATOR SUMNER’S PICTURES 
Agents are clearing $25 per day! 





Now is the time to make money. Send for 
Terms. 
Business Agency : 
205 Inv. Avenve, 
2t Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


All the sermons and speeches used in the 
Sumner Memorial Services, in the principal 
cities th hout the United States, for the 
*¢ Sumner Memorial Volume.”” Address all 
communications to the undersigned. 

The subscriber offers a volume of the work, 
when published, to anyone furnishing matter 





pertaining to it. f 
J. H. MAGEE, 
12 Rittenhouse St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
mar 26-Imo. 





OUND—One larg@8cow near the Insane 
Asylum T -works. The owner can 
possess himself of it by calling at the Insane 





ITS OS BAR PA SEMEL BI 


68 Maiden Laue, New York. 


Asylum Wharf, and inquiring for M. D, Fuituer 
ant patie charges. a en iny14-4t 
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TRAVELING PUBLIC 


Are invited to visit 


CASHIN, 


Magnificently decorated 


Re. 
BILLIARD ROOMS, 


AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., 





Where they will find 


Liquors of the 
: Choicest Brands. 


——_-— 


Wines of the best Vintage. 


od 





Persons visiting the South will find my whole- 
sale department second to none in the Southern 


States. [Jan1-tf] JOHN CASHIN. 


-FREEDMAN'S ~ 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


corm raw wy. 


=Chartered by Congress March 5, 1865. 


Banking House 1507 Senn. avenue, 
= (Opposite United States :reasury. 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
on deposit. 

ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, 
rot exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 

INTEREST on sums of one dollar and up- 
wards, beginning first of each month ; payable 
Ist of January and Ist of July. 

Every account strictly confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. BRANCHES in all cities and large 
towns of the South and Southwest. Open from 
9 a.m. to4 p.m. each day, and on londays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) from,6:30 to § 
p.m. ‘ 

Bar Don’t WASTE MONEY; SAVE THE SMALL 
SUMS. jy3-tf 








DR. C. BROWN-SEQUARD. 


IS ALCOHOL A POISON ! 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND- 


THE POET LONGFELLOW. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


U. S. SURVEY OF THE WEST. 


(With Map.) Under Ligar. G. M. WHEE 


THE HORSE IN AMERICA. 


(Illus.) Discoveries by Pror. O. O. MARSH. 


SAFETY AT SEA. 
(Iustrated.) IRON STEAMERS THAT 
WILL NOT SINK. 
These interesting Lectures and Letters, with 
a careful report of the papers read at the April 
meeting of the National Academy of Setences, 
at Washington, and the May meeting of the Ori- 
ental Society, at Boston, are published in THE 
TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 19. Price, in sheet 
form, 10 cents; in pamphlet, 20 cents, or seven 
for $l. ; 
pax” Circulars. giving full details of all THE 
TRIBUNE EXTRAS, free by mail. 


Ihe Weekly Tribune, 

THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE PAPER. 
until Jan. 1, 1875, for $1. 

Address Tur Trinoxe, New York. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE ATLANTA NEW ERA 


PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF 
EACH WEEK. 


” 
‘ 








On or before September 1, 1873, will be issued 
“yk ATLANTA NEW ERA,” a large 
thirty-two column weekly newspaper, published 
at the capital of Georgia, devoted to Politics, 
News, Literature, and the best interests of vur 
whole country. 3 ord 

In Polities the New Era will maintain the 
srinciples of the National Republican Party. 
if will rally around the banner of a restorcd 
Union the intelligent masses of the American 
people, and battle manfully for the maintenance 
of the proper rights and privileges of all, at 
every hazard, without fear or favor, 

On the conservation of the true principles of 
Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, and the perpetuation of national 
independence. To the attainment of this great 
end the New Era will labor,-relying for its sup- 
port upon the honor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. : 

he material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its 
earnest and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be onntted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 
rank of a first class newspaper. 

The New Era will be the only Republican 
paper in Georgia, and will be the official aggan 
ot the United States Government and of the 
national Republican party of the Union. Its 
circulation will be large, and its prominent posi- 
tion will at once entitle it to the consideration 
of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common couniry as one of the best ad vertis- 
ing mediums in the South. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One COPY, ONE YEAL........46 seereeeee ree sseneee snsees $2 
Four copies, one year, same post office......... 7 
Kight copies, one year, suae post office...... 12 

One extra copy to getter up of each club of 
eight. 


Subscription price invariably cash in advance. 

Advertising rates liberal. 

Book and Job Printing executed neatly and 
promptly at moderate figures. - 

Address all communications to 

Yours in the right, ; 
SAM. BARD, Editor. 

Atianta, Ga., July, 1873. 

Nore.—The Editor will make a thorough can- 
vass of mo ate * once to receive subseriptions 
and establish local agencies. : 

The publicatioa of the daily New Era will be 
commenced at the earliest day icable. 

Friends of the enterprise will please enter 
names of subscribers on back ,and 
return as above directed, with the cash. 

jy3l-tf 


N. W. BURCHELL, 
1332 F street. 
Importer of and Agent for 


PEEK FREAN & CO.’S8 LONDON BISCUIT, 


LEWIS & CO.’3 W@RCESTERSHIRE | 
PICKLES, YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Dealer in Fine Groceries, Foreign Table Lax- 










Welly Tie of fifty, one copy of the Semi- 

aL Times to the of the club. 

_ Whea the names are required 
to be ‘upon each paper of the club 
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GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
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UY FOB DISPRICL OD QOBUUBIA & VOR SOUIMDBRN SLAVES, 


_THE N 









ST. CLAIR DAVIS. 


Vis, 


‘ : 
: 


Among which are---Mrs. Potts’ Cold-Handle Smoothing-Iron; 


Mooney & Young’s Improved Fluting-Iron, with Receipt for making 


Polishing Starch; Keane’s Combination Mop and 


Brush-holder. 


Every family should have a set, which consists 


of a Mop-Scrubbing- Brush, Window & Sweeping Brush; 


less damage to Linen than by hand. 


Nebbinger’s Utility Washing Machine ; will wash a dozen picccs in ten minutes more thoroughly, and with 
Call and see it, and you will be convinced. Tessy’s Lamp 


Burner; Renau’s Kerosene Oil Lamps, perfectly safe ; consumes less oil, gives a better 
light, and breaks less chimneys than any. other Burner; Lewis’ Patented Crib ; 
Emmons’ Patented Spring Baby Chair, Radiating Gas Burner, Per- 
fumery, Fancy Soaps, Stationery, &c., &e. 





1229 F St., Cor. 





DR. Ha RBIN’S 
CHBLEBRATHD 


COMPOSITIONOIL. 


The Best Bemedy yet Discovered for 
PAINS OF ALL KINDS. 


It will 
Cure Coughs, Kidney Diseases, Neuralgia, 
Stiff Joints, Contracted Sinews, Catarrh, 
Throat Diseases, T.ghtness of the Chest, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Nervous Head- 
ache, Kheumatism, Pleurisy, and Pneu- 
monia. 





Of course in some diseases, 
Little something is needed. 


After having used it for twenty-five years, the 
Doctor feels safe in saying that there is no bet- 
ter remedy under the sun for family use than the 


COMPOSITION OIL. 


He has sold it in the city of Washington for 
over three years, and most respectfully calls 
attention to the names of a few who have tried 
it, and all he asks of any one is a trial : 

Major S. B. Wynne, room No. 30, first floor 
Post Office. 

John M. Conuse, No. 906 11th street north- 
west. 

T. E. Holmes, No. 42 H street northwest. 

M. A. Salter, No. 811 7th street northwest. 

Charles Columbus, No. 709 7th street north- 
west. 

Charles A. Krause, No. 1213 New York ave- 
nue, near 12th street northwest. 

R. M. Willit, No. 412 13th street northwest. 

Henry Evans, Patent Office. 

B. Tompson, Patent Office. 

Mrs. Hanck, No. 819 5th street northwest. 

Rev. John Lanahan, D.D., P. E. 

Rev. J. W. Parker, D.D., pastor of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, corner i and 8th streets 
northwest. 

Rev. John H. Brooks, pastor of the 8th street 
Baptist Charch. 

tev. G. G. Baker, pastor of the Hamline M. 
E. Church, corner 9th street northwest. 

Rev. Benjamin ‘Brown, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, corner of 11th and K streets north- 


est. 
Rev. Thomas A. Davis, pastor of the Ebene- 
zer M? KE. Church, Capitol Hill. 
Rev. S. Alexander, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Georgetown. 
Mr. Knaff, No. 738 8th street northwest. 
8. M. Burgman, No. 727 8th northwest. 
Capiain A. J. Frank, No. 1213 6th streat 
northwest. 
R. M. Byng, No. 1015 F street northwest. 
Mrs Jacobs, No. 1017 7th strect northwest. 


The ‘‘Composition Oil’? may be found at all 
times at my Office, No. 717 8th street north- 
west; also, at some of the Drug Stores. 

[fi2] THOS. M. HARBIN, M. D. 


WM. & ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 
ATYVYORNETS, 
330 Four-and-a-half St., 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
1S THE 
Only Republican Journal 
In the City of New York, 





‘he high ¢eharacter which the Daily Times 
has borne’in the past is a sufficient guarantee 
for its conduct in the future. It will continue 
to advocate the cause of the public, without 
reference to the interests of individuals. No 
expense will be spared in the maintenance 
of its position as the foremost of American 
journals. It is the best daily family news- 
paper in the country. It has the latest news, 
the best foreign correspondence, and the 
largest staif of home correspondents, All 
objectionable news and advertisements are 
rigidly excluded. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 
The Daily Times, per annum, including the 

Sunday Edition......ccesseesceseeee BIZ 
The Daily Times, per annum, exclusive 

of the Sunday Edition........eseseee. 10 
The Sunday Edition, per annum........ 2 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 

The Semi-Weekly Times contains a very 
careful epitome of our foreign and home cor- 
respondence ; an interesting selection of cur- 
rent literature from the best foreign and 
domestic magazines ; a choice variety of ag- 
ricultural matter, and the very latest news 
up to the hour of going to press. Terms—$3 
per annum. Club rates—Two copies, one 
year,,85; Ten copies, one year, $25, and one 
extra copy free. New names may be added 
to clubs at any time daring the year, at club 
rates. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 

The Weekly Times is. undoubtedly the best 
paper for the farmer, for the mechanic, and 
for all who live in localities which are served 
only by weekly mails. It contains, in addi- 
tion to editorial comments on current topics, 
an excellent condensation of the news of the 
week; the most important events, both 
home and foreign, are revived at length, and 
a large quantity of matter is given especially 
interesting to the farmer and mechanic, Its 
market reporis are the fullest and most 
accurate in the country. Terms—$2 per an- 


num. 
Club rates of the Weekly—all to one Post 
Office—Five copies, per annum, $7.50; Ten 
copies, per prnaae. ence aig. copies, 
annum ; per annum 

, and one extra pre ee: each club, For 


at one Office address, ten cents for each 











aries, kc. kc. ke. mayl6-ly 
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13th N. W., Washingtor1 , D.C. 
oe oo ee ee 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO.” 


417 Broome Street, New York. 
UNSURE A SS EED: 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 
allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 


From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : ; 
“T conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


Instrument.” 


From the *‘ Independent :’’ 
“The American Piano has deservedly become a very popular Instrument.” 
ges~ Responsible Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. Send for circulars to 


jan23.6mo 


WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N. Y._ 
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5 $500 Reward! 
tS “RUNAWAY!” 
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UNDERGROUND RATLROAD. 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth Escapes, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 
Efforts for Freedom. 

BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 





Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 


Acting Vigalant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Underground Railroad.  Illus- 
trated with 70 fine Engravings by Bensell, 
Sehell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
graphs from Life. 

From a great number cf cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. 

From Wm. Lloyd Garrison: 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 
every household. 

From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 

preme Court: a 

No one probably has had equal opportugities 


with yourself of listening to the narratives of 


fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 

Frem J. M. Mekim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come. 


From Hon. Jlenry Wilson, Vice President : 
You have done a good work. This story of 


‘| the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 


and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with deep interest, especially by the old 
friends of the slave in the stern struggle through 
which we have passed. I hope your labors will 
be rewarded by a grateful public. 

From Hon. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Railroad has performed its 
part, but if must always be remembered grate- 
tully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associ- 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the sa- 
viours and the saved, 

From Horace Greeley: 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of-American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren will hardly believe its leadin 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. 
rejoite that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success, 

From Wm. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of ‘Tuk Unner- 
GrouxD RaitroaD,”’ I can only say that it isa 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism, 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 

From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of 
the country during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From Gen. O. O. Howard: 

You could not prepare a work that would af- 
ford more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so 
called ‘‘Underground Railroad.’’ J am delighted 
ut the examination I have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 
to call you blessed for your faithful record of our 
‘legalized crime.”’ 


From Ton. Henry C. Carey: 


Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of 


great interest, and I most heartily unite in re- 
commending it to the public attention. 
SCLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt...$4 50 
“6 Paneled Style, full gilt............ 5 00 
& Sheep, Library Style............... 6 50 
“ Half ‘Turkey Morocco.. .........00 6 50 


- ~ sn apy Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms 
flered. 
WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
apr3-4t . No. 244 S. 12th street. Phila. 


A. K. BROWNE, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
No. 320 Four-and-a- Half Sireet, 
near City Hall, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ap17-1m 


F. A. BOSWELL & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


8. E. corner of Four-and-a-half street and Vir- 





ginia avenue S. W., Washi: D. C. ; 
es PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 


ITS. 
° Open from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. mar13-tf 








Agents for the New National Era. 


KUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington, 

ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 

MUNDAY DURANT, Mosko, Ga., Indian Terr. 
District of Columbia. 

PD. C. GRIFFING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee 

R. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. 

GEORGE T. JOUNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md. 

FRANCIS Ul. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mags. 

L. H. McCABK, in the State of Texas, 

EDWIN BELCHER, Ascessor U. 8. Internal Revenue, 


Angus 


ta, Ga. 

KICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas, 

J. H. TAYLOR, Custom-tlouse, Richaond, Virginia. 

WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, Colorado, 

JOUN N. CONNA, Hartford, Coanecticut, 

J.T. WOOD, 3% Now Haven strect, New Haven, Uonn. 

W. V TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama, 

F. H. THREET, Demopolis, Alabama. 

Kh J TEMPLE, Freedman’s Savings Bank, 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Mixa. 

ANTHONY J. BARRIKR, Brockfort, N. Y. 

Mrs. MOLYNKAUX HEWLETT, Cambridge, Mass. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 208. Russel street, Boston, Mase. 

NATHAN SPRAQUK, State of New York. 

Rev. 8 8. WALES, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Bishop JUIIN J. MOORE, Liacolxton, North Carolina, 

CHAS. N. HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Bank, Raleigh 
North Carolina, . 

SAMUEL ADGER, 821 and 823 Sonth at., Philadelphia, Pa 

GEO. H. MITCHELL, 145 Union st., New Bedford, Masa, 

R. A. SMITH, 43 Phillips street, Boston, Mass, 

GEO. K. ADAMS, Box 69, Centreville, Queen Aun county 
Maryland. 

WM. K. WALKER, Qenoral Agent at Large, 

NENRY CLAY, Little Rock, Arkansas, 

FREEDMAD’S BANK, Memphis, Tennossec, 

MARItIN GLADDEN, Ist District, State of Alabama 

JAMES K. GREEN, 4th District, State of Alabauin. 

WM. V. JAMES, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

R. A. HALL, 79 Fourth avenue. Pittsburg, Pa, 

WALTER Y. CLARK, 323 Fort street cast, Detrats 
Michigan. 

WM. 0. VANCE, Keokak, Iowa. 

EK. T, JOHNSON, Helena, Montana Territory. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Trevaling Agent 

WM. DUNN, Re <i street, New Orleans, La, 

Rev. R. N. COUNTER, Brownsville, Haywood 
County, Tennessee. .- 

JOSEPH I. PRICK, Virginia City, Nevada. 

J. W. PURNELL, Freedinian’s Bank, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, 

THOMAS L. JOHNSON, 15 Perch St., W. Derien, 
Chicago, 


Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Tock Box 31, Washington, D, C. 


_THE SUN. 


WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 





TILE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known 
to require an extended recommendation; but 
the reasons which have already given it fifty 
thousand subscribers, and which will, we 
hope, give it many thousands more, are 
as follows: 

It is a first-ratenewspaper. All the news 
of the day will be found in it, condensed 
when unimportant, at full length when of 
moment, ‘and always presented in a clear, 
intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It 1s a first-rate family paper, full of en- 
tertaining and instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend 
the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best 
tales and romances of current literature are 
carefully selected and legibly printed in its 
pages. 

It is a first-rate agricultural paper. The 
most freshand instructive articles on agri- 
cultvral topics regularly appear in this 
department. - 

It is an independent political paper, be- 
longing to no party and wearing no collar, 
It fights for principle, and for the election of 
the best men to oilice. It especially devotes 
its energies to the exposure of the great 
corruptions that now weaken and disgrace 
our country, and threaten to undermine 
republican institutions altogether. It has 
no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from 
their supporters, 

It reports the fashions for the ladies and 
the markets for the men, especially the cattle 
ans to which it pays partic ular tten- 

ion. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published. 
One dollar a year will secure it for any sub- 
scriber. It is not necessary to get up a club 
in order to have THE WEEKLY SUN at 
this rate. Any-one who sends a single 
dollar will get the paper for a year. 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—EFight pages, 
fifty-six columns, Only $1.00 a year. No 
discounts from this rate. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN.—Same 
size as the Daily Sunn. $2.00 0 year. A 
discount of 20 per cent. to clubs of 10 or 
over. 

THE DAILY SUN,—A large four-page 
newspaper of twenty-eight columns. Daily 
circulation over 120,000. All the news 
for 2 cents. Subscription price 50 cents a 
month, or $6.00 a year. To clubs of 10 or 
over, a discount of 20 per cent. 

Address, “THE SUN,” 
tf * New York City. 


CHARLOTTE E. RAY, 
Attorney wud Counsellor-at-Law, 


AND 
PRACTICAL CONVEYANCER. 
Address In, Box &i1, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





feb 26-t£ 
K £¥8TONE House, 
: BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIMB. 





Tables alwa with the best in season 
that the 8. Parlors convenient 
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ouse in this city for transient 
permanent boarders. Give us a call. 
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DONE WITINEATNESS & DISPATCH! 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


THE NEW NATIONAL ERA 


418 Eleventh Street N.W., 


WASHING TOR, O. £. 


CARDS, 


BILLHEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 


CHECKS, 


INVITATIONS, 


STATEMENTS, 


BILLS OF FARE, 


POSTERS, 


Printed to Order on the most Favorable 


Terms. 


<b 
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ree. 4 
E Wonderful Achievement. a 
New Invention. Latest Style. 
LARGE SIZE~ & 

FAMILY w 
SEWING MACHINE, * 
With TABLE wl 
and TREADLE ~ 

co = 

ONLY TEN DO ; o 

The successful invention, and production & 
of the only Full sized really good Sewing fd 


SUVTIOGAALSUVTIOGAZLSUYV 


NT 
ESTABLISHMENT 


rr a 


BINTING 


OF ALL KINDS 





PROGRAMMES, 


LABELS, &c.,| 





Orders received for Printing from all parts of the 
Country, and promprty attended to. 





ADDRESS_— 


/ Fred’k Douglass, Jr, 


iGO. oe 
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‘GaVTIO“ NAL ‘savTt 
$60 SAVED 


4 IN EVERY FAMILY. 


-] Maileand Female Agents ec} 
ear 
eo day easy. Outfits and county rights Saadea 


Machine for less than $50, that operates by 
Foot Power. . 
Prize Medals, Premiums, Diplomas, as 
Awards ot Merit, Honorable Mention, &¢ = 


«&e., “at 
Over all Others. - 

The last useful invention to render teh 
difficulties of sewing less laborious, —) 
The new and improved patented = 
Batton-Hole Worker, 2 

nay the calmination of perfect mechanical acey- 74 
racy, practical skill and utility,with beauty - 
a strength and durability combined. A jos ™ 
@ required Labor Saver. Fe 
S 8 New Patented coming. Machine ¢ 
i] ATTACHMENTS, - 


@ with which over seventeen ditierent Kinds pal 
of beantiful sewings, Fancy, Elaborate, Or- <) 
> namental, Intricate, Fine, Plain and Strong, 
can bedone with perfect ease and rapidity > 
® py those who never saw a sewing machine ® 
@pefore, Our new attachments havey 
genuine merit that command immediate 43 
Misales. They aro the most valuable adjuncts 
ever patented to advance\the usefulness ot 
= Sewing Machines, and are abjustable to all a4 
other good Machines, equally as well as our ® 
own. Without them no Machine can be per-@ 
M fect. Sold separate if desired, at one-tenth 
fm the cost of the old styles used by all other 3 


- machines. 
Our New Machine 


Bis larger than some of the #su Machines, a 
- Will do every {description of sewing, Hem. o 
Fell, Tuck, Seam, Quilt, Braid, Cord, Bind a 
iy} Gather, Ruffle Shirt, Pleate, Fold, Seollop. 
@ Koll, Embroider, Run up Breadths, &e r+ 
Will sew anytning @ needle will go through, & 
} MAKES THE STRONGEST STITCH 4 
KNOWN, so strong, that the CLOTIL WILL @ 
TEAR before the seam will rip tpart. Has J 
fH self-adjusting straight needle, reliable aceu.- 
p@ rate feed, direct motion, nv Complication of 
r useless doggs or cams to oil or get out of or 7 
ip “er, is silent, easy working, light running, 
ne) very rapid, smooth Bad correct, Quickly un- o 
derstood, and casily managed. > 
**The inventors of these @xcellent ma ~ 
@ chines can be relied upon as Upright and re- 
sponsible men, well worthy of the contidence @ 
and patronage of our christian readers.” & 
Northern Church Standard, N. Y,. Dee. 27th a 


Orders Received, 
and machines promptly forwarded to any ma 
address on receipt of the foliowing cash © 


prices: 

SINGLE MACHINES fer samples 
or private use, plain = styles, 
with 2-3 adjustable extension 
TABLE and TREADLE, fur- 
hished with equipments ready 7; 
for immediate use ........ ....... #10 Fach 

MACHINES with extra tine table... 15 0“ 

MACHINES with Table and Cover.. 20 

MACHINES with enclosed Table 
Half Cabinet style.......... .. yan! ae 

MACHINES with enclosed Table, 
Full Cabinet Style ................ 40 

The machines at $10 are precisely the same! 

#8 those of ahigher price, the only ditference # 

being that those at $10 have plain but neat & 

@ Table and Treadle, while those of a higher fay 
price are ornamental, with elaborate and gy 

costly polished black walnut. m4 

Tables with covers, erclosed cases, and & 


] 

Oo tT: 

= cabinet style. 
a 

a 


ALSUVVIOGAALSUVIIO 
NDOLLARSTEND 


NO EXTRA CHARGES made for packing tm 
or shipping to ANY PART OF Till COUN: Qj 
TRY. Special Certificate for tive years with 

| every machine. Specimens of Sewing, Ilus- 
@# trated Circulars, with numerous recommen- = 
mj dations, wholesale cash prices, extraordinary &% 

~ inducements to agents, &c¢., mailed free 
‘“ Exclusive control of Territory given gratis = 

‘to capableand energetic agents, merchants, 
storekeepets, &c., who will travel or open gy 
© agencies and exhibit the wonderful Merits of 


a our machines in their localities, and solicit @ 
orders, a 
= OUTFITS and COUNTY RIGHTS - given =) 
© FREE OF CHARGE. 
* Au unequaled quick and Ilonest money- ° 
wf making business tor mate and female can-@ 
Vussers in all parts of the country.—Christian 
= Index, N. Y., Jan. Sih. tal 
4 Cash Remittances 
must be made in Post Onice money orders B 
s or Bank Drafts made payable to our order ing 
New York. Kegistered Letters or by Express 
ut our risk. al 
@ All Orders and Communications must be™ 
p> addressed to -_ 


2 ROBERT J. MULLIGAN & Co., 
336 Canal Street, N. Y.2 
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“The Rising Son;” 


History of the Colored Race! 


from the earliest period to the present time, 
by Wm. Wells Brown, M. D., with Biographical 
Sketches of the most distinguished men and 
women of the race. _ 

— $2.50 per copy. Sold by subscription 
only. 
To be published on the 15th of October, 1873, 
by A. G. Brown & Co., No. 140 Court street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders-must 
be sent: 

Agents wanted in every State in the Union. 

Canvassing Books now ready. Send in your 
orders. 

The book will be sent to any address, free of 
postage, on receipt of price. sep 18-- 


Se 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL, 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 





—_ 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


unm Mewbie 
IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS, 
Soma pPie Baro rar 
Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 
Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 
_ oct3 1-1 y Proprictor. 





‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
. struction. 


HARPERS BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.-—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the rg ap publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
it is intended—the mothers and daughters in 
average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 
than they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social management from this good natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, —1872. 


TERMS; 


Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An extra — of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


bag <r 
scriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address forone year, $10.00; or, 
two of by ry Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7.00. o 
Back numbers can lied at any time. 
The four volumes of eee: Basar, for the 
years 1868, 69, °70, °71, elegantly bound in 


’ will be sent y express, 





ey sharon fe Bazar is 20 cents a 
ust be pai iber’ 
" mm paid at the subscriber's post 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


* 20 8 New York. 
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